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“HIT "EM AGAIN!” FALCONI SHOUTED. 


The Black Eagle force didn’t hesitate. They leaped 
to their feet and moved forward toward the Viet ~ 
Cong. Most were on full automatic, their flying bul- 
lets preceding their advance like a swarm of hissing 
steel hornets. 

Double-time!” Falconi ordered at the top of his 
lungs. | 

Yelling, the group smashed through the trees. They 
reached the enemy perimeter, blasting the VC with 
devastating firepower. A few surviving Viet Cong 
made an attempt to hold, but they quickly went down 
under pounding rifle butts and slashing bayonets. 

Then the fighting suddenly came to an abrupt halt. 
The jungle, except for the labored breathing of tired 
men, was silent and soaked in blood. 
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PROLOGUE. 


The delicate evening breeze wafted through the 
palms, barely making the fronds move as it eased into 
the midst of the thick jungle growth. The reflections 
from the moon, still in its ascent, shone bright and 
fresh in the macadam of the highway that cut through 
the monsoon forest. At that particular moment, the 
scene was placid, the quiet interrupted only by the 
occasional calls of night birds. 

Beneath the heavy canopy of vegetation, however, 
all was not peace and serenity. Two dozen Oriental 
men were concealed there. Wearing black pajama- 
type uniforms over which they had buckled Soviet 
web gear and ammo pouches, each carried a Ka- © 
lashnikov AK47 assault rifle with a 30-round box 
magazine crammed into the receivers. These Viet 
Cong guerrillas waited in anticipation for the 
evening’s planned activities to begin: 

An ambush! 

Dusk had darkened enough that the VC on one side 
of the road could hardly make out their brothers on 
the other. Many had begun to think the night’s dark- 
ness would settle in before the target arrived. Some of 
the younger and more eager impatiently shifted their 
positions slightly. This brought instant reprimand | 
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from their seniors, who hissed warnings at them. 

Suddenly a rumble could be heard in the distance. 
Now everybody—veteran and rookie alike—tensed 
and instinctively grasped their weapons with tighter 
grips. The noise grew louder until it could be distin- 
guished as the sound of several truck engines. 

Ten minutes later truck headlights flashed intermit- 
tently on the horizon as the convoy approached in the 
growing gloom. Finally the vehicles themselves came 
into view. A half dozen went by until the front lorry 
hit the mine that had been planted in the road. The 
explosion blew a flashing second of brilliant illumina- 
tion over the scene. 

Now the Viet Cong along the jungle’s edge opened 
up with the AK47s. The 7.62-millimeter slugs raked 
the trucks, punching holes into the cabs and splinter- 
ing the wooden side rails. The soldiers riding with the 
cargo in the backs of the trucks -were splattered by 
bullets. Caught unaware, many were blown off the 
trucks to crumple to the road in undignified, pind 
heaps. © 

“Durng ban!” 

_ The shrill command to cease fire sounded over the 
noise. Immediately the guerrillas stopped firing. At 
the urging of their squad leaders, they came out of 
hiding and moved onto the jungle highway. All had 
assigned duties. A select group of veterans quickly 
searched among the wreckage for cowering and 
stunned survivors. These prisoners were marched off 
to one side and forced into a tightly packed group. 
The confused and bewildered men for the most part 
numbly obeyed their captors. A.few, however, seemed 
to sense what was about to happen to them. They 
instinctively held out their hands in gestures begging 
for mercy. 

It was useless. 
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“Ban! p 

The AK47s cut loose on full automatic. The cruel, 
ripping volleys hit the POWs like scythes sweeping 
through stalks of rice. The small crowd was now a pile 
of bloody corpses. 

_A Viet Cong stepped forward -and finished the job 
with quick shots to the head of each cadaver. The 
official orders were: No Survivors Permitted! When 
the job was over, this same squad set to the more time- 
consuming task of finding and dispatching the 
wounded. These injured unfortunates were pulled or 
rolled from the trucks and, like the coup de grace 
administered to the prisoners, were each dealt a single 
7.62-millimeter bullet to the head. 

While the bloodletting continued, other VC 

checked the cargo for useful items. Whatever they 
could carry off was taken from the backs of the 
"trucks. 
Finally the well-drilled unit headed back into the 
jungle. Only a single section of men stayed behind. 
These took incendiary grenades and threw them into 
the back of each vehicle. By the time the last Viet 
Cong disappeared back into the monsoon forest, the 
- convoy was nothing but a line of corpse-strewn, flam- 
ing wreckage. 
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CHAPTER 1 


The operation was over. Physically and mentally 
exhausted, Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi and 
the Black Eagles Detachment had been allowed a few 
days of rest in special billets at Peterson Field in Sai- 
gon. 
They had brought back a North Vietnamese general 
_ named Truong Van with them out of the enemy’s 

hinterlands. This high-ranking intelligence staff offi- 
cer was either a genuine defector or a monumental 
blunderer whose plan to compromise and eliminate 
the Black Eagles had failed so badly that it was he 
who was policed up. It mattered not a whit to the 
Detachment. All they knew —or cared about — was the 
fact that Truong Van was now firmly in the grip of 
American military intelligence. Those sleepy-eyed 
guys who had no sense of humor would coldly wring 
the NVA general dry of any vital information he 
’ might have. 

Now, after hot showers and some decent chow, the 
members of the Detachment were in the midst of 
changing into the nondescript khaki uniforms and 
cunt caps they were ordered to wear into Saigon. As a 
special, supersecret unit, the Black Eagles were not 
allowed to display any distinctive insignia or berets 
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that would identify them. The only exception to this 
rule was their insignia of rank. Thus, they appeared 
as rear-echelon troops of ordnance or quartermaster 
to whoever might observe them. — 

The only two guys that dressed differently were 
Blue Richards and Paulo Garcia. As a sailor and Ma- 
rine, respectively, they each sported the basic uniform 
of their branch of service. But they, too, appeared to 
be in rather uncolorful-support: units of some sort. 

Gunnar Olson, the unit supply NCO, pulled a 
freshly pressed shirt off the rack behind his bunk. 
“Hey!” he called out. “Who wants to go to the NCO 
Club over at the MAC outfit at Tan Son Nhut?” The 
place was considered first-rate for having available. 
women either working there or visiting the bar. Either 
way, these females. were reputed to be willing and 
more than capable of soothing any low morale a GI 
might be suffering from. 

“Me!” Blue Richards called out. 

“Hey, I'll go!” Paulo Garcia offered. 

Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk, sitting on a seat 
bunk, looked over at them. “Goddamn! I used to love 
that place.” During his days as an enlisted man, he 
had drunk many a beer at that particular club for 
noncommissioned officers. 

“Want to go with us, sir?” Gunnar asked. 

“Hell, Gunnar, you know they won’t let me in wear- 
ing these bars on my collar,” Ray said. He was a full- 
blooded Oglala Sioux from South Dakota who had 
earned a battlefield commission in the Black Eagles. 

Gunnar got out another of his shirts sporting the 
three chevrons of a buck sergeant. “Nobody’d know 

‘the difference if you slipped into this,” he said. 

Ray was thoughtful for a moment. “I never thought 
of that.” He looked around carefully. Even as an offi- 
cer, he didn’t want to run afoul of Top Gordon, the 
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Detachment sergeant major. He lowered his voice. 
“Let’s wait until Top goes out, okay?” 

“Sure,” Gunnar said. 

Top Gordon was a stickler for the regulations. On 
special occasions he might bend them until they al- 
most broke, but he would never approve of a commis- 
sioned officer going into an NCO club. 

Ray put the shirt with the sergeant’s stripes on the 
back of his bunk. He affected a nonchalant walk as 
he strolled up to the other end of the barracks. The 
lieutenant stopped by Top’s area, where the cetpeant 
major was slipping into his shoes. 

“How're you doing, Top?” Ray asked. 

“Fine, sir,” Top said, tying the low-quarters. 

“Are you going to have a wild time in town to- 
* night?” 

“Not really wild,” Top said. “Malpractice and Jean 
invited me over to supper.” He winked at the officer. 
“They promised me steak and beer. You know I can’t 
resist that.” 

- They were interrupted by Malpractice McCorckel 
coming out of the latrine. He was already dressed. 
“Ready to go, Top?” 

“I’m on pins and needles,” Top said. “Let’s get to 
that good chow.” He clapped Swift Elk on the shoul- 
der. “See you later, sir. Don’t do nothing I wouldn’t, 
huh?” 

“Oh, not me!” Ray watched the two leave; then he 
rushed back to the shirt Gunnar had loaned him. “All 
right! Lieutenant Swift Elk now transforms back into 
Sergeant Swift Elk. Let’s haul ass to the beer and the 
broads.” 

’ “Let’s go, sir—er, I mean, Sergeant,” Gunnar said. 

“We're glad to have your comp "ny, Sergeant,” Blue 
said, grinning. 

“You bet,” Paulo Garcia said, echoing both the 
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sentiment and the humor. 

Within moments the four Black Eagles had 
stormed out of the barracks and headed for their 
evening’s entertainment. 

Calvin Culpepper, the tall, husky black sergeant 
who served the Detachment as-a demolitions expeit, 
studied the mirror in his wall locker as he carefully 
put the cunt cap on his head. Even if he couldn’t wear 
_ a beret and his parachutist badge, he was still deter- 
mined to look sharp and squared away. When he was 
satisfied with his appearance, he walked down the row 
of bunks and stopped at Archie Dobbs’s place. “Ain’t 
you going to town, Archie?” 

Archie, lying there in his shorts and T-shirt, looked 
up from the comic book he was reading. “I’m kinda 
. pooped, Calvin. I reckon I'll just stay here.” 

“That ain’t good, Archie,” Calvin said. “I was plan- 
ning on an evening on my own, but I’d welcome your 
company.” 

“No thanks, Calvin. It’s nice of you to ask, 
though,” Archie said. “You have a good time.” 

“J’m just gonna sit back and sip bourbon and listen 
to good jazz,” Calvin said. “There’s a cocktail lounge 
in the Caravel that’s got a good jukebox of the sweet- 
est music this side o’ Savannah. So, it’s off I go. Later, 
Archie.” He walked out the door and disappeared 
into the early evening. 

The unit commander was the next man to appear. 
He came out of his room to leave, but stopped when 
he.noticed Archie. “Hey, what’s the matter, Troop?” 

“Oh, hell, nothing. I just don’t want to go no 
place.” 

“You got to shake out of this mood, Archie,” 
Falconi said. 

“Don’t worry about me, sir,” Archie said. “Say 
hello to Andrea for me.” 
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“Sure. I’ll see you later, Archie.” ~ 

“Good night, sir.” 

Normally Archie would have been in the forefront 
of the merrymakers, but his morale was at the lowest 
ebb of his entire life. 4 

Not long before, he had made the big mistake of 
falling in love. ‘The objéct of his affections was a 
pretty Army nurse named Betty Lou Pemberton. 
When her tour of duty in Vietnam came to an end, 
the young woman had given the Black Eagle an ulti- 
matum: either transfer back Stateside to be with her, 
or their romance was over. 

Archie could never leave the Black Eagle Detach- 
ment. He had told Betty Lou the truth, hoping it 
would bring about some sort of meaningful dialogue 
between them. But she was deadly serious about 
wanting a normal married life and she proved as good 
as her word. When her orders came, she packed up 
and boarded the flight back to the World. Now she 
was finishing up her army service at Letterman Army 
Hospital in San Francisco, and Archie was in his un- 
derwear at Peterson Field. 

He got off his bunk and walked around the case of 
warm beer he had stashed there. He picked up a can 
and opened it—the first of many that night. 


Sergeant Major Top Gordon took a sip of the cold 
Budweiser. After emitting a satisfying belch, he 
glanced over at his companion, Sergeant First Class 
Malpractice McCorckel. “What a meal!” 

“Yeah,” Malpractice agreed. “I married a good 
cook, all right.” 

His wife, Jean, joined them on the balcony of the 
apartment. It had just gotten dark, and the street 
below them was beginning to fill up with the coming 
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night’s revelers. “Did I] hear compliments?” Jean Mc- 
Corckel asked. She was a small, pretty Vietnamese ~ 
woman. 

“You sure did,” Top said. “The steak was absolutely 
perfect. Nobody in the whole world knows what the 
words ‘medium well’ really mean better than you, 
Jean.” 

Jean, a civilian nurse who worked at Long Binh, 
shook a finger at the two men. “You Americans eat 
too much heavy fat food.” She shrugged and playfully _ 
nudged her husband. “But I had better get used to it.” 

“You sure better,” Malpractice agreed. “I’m a meat- 
and-potatoes man.” 

Jean looked at Top. “I’ve known you for over a year 
now, yet you never said if you were ever married, Top. 
Did you once have a wife to cook steak for you?” 

“Yeah,” Top said a bit sadly. “I had a wife once. 
But we got divorced. You know how it goes.” 

“Incompatible, Top? Malpractice asked. 

“It wasn’t so much she didn’t get along with me,” 
Top explained. “She just couldn’t get with it where the 
army was concerned.” 

“That’s too bad,” Jean said. “But what didn’t she 
like about the army?” 

“I guess I ain’t started to explain the situation too 
well,” Top said. “What she didn’t like was my devo- 
tion to the service. She was my high school sweet- 
heart. We got married after I enlisted. The ceremony 
was performed at our church when I came home on 
leave the first time. It was really rough trying to make 
ends meet on a PFC’s pay, believe me.” 

“Yeah,” Malpractice agreed. “I’m glad I was an 
NCO when I finally got hitched.” 

“Malcom!” Jean cried out, using his real name. 
“You mean you wouldn’t have married me if you were 
a PFC?” 
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“O’course I would have, sweet stuff,” Malpractice 
said. “I said I was glad I already had rank when we 
took the plunge.” 

“I always loved the army,” Top said. “I gave it a lot 
of time. My wife didn’t mind at first, because it would 
help me get promotions and more pay. But once I was 
a first-three-grader, she thought’ I should back off a 
little, y’know?” 

“What were you doing?” Malpractice asked. 
“Spending too much time at the shop?” 

“Yeah,” Top admitted. “I’d volunteer for every 
damned training mission that came up. I went TDY 
every chance I got.. We’d go over to Europe for some 
exercise, then to Central America, then to another 
place. That was the life in the 82nd Airborne Divi- 
sion, and all the guys loved it.” 

“She didn’t like the separations, huh?” Malpractice 
asked. . 

“Well, old buddy, I sure as hell wasn’t home much, 
so she gave me an ultimatum.” 

“Like Betty Lou gave Archie?” Jean asked. 

—“Yeah,” Top said. “I went through the same thing 
he’ 's going through now. And I made the “same 
choice—I went for the army.” 

“Betty Lou’s heart was broken, too,” Jean pointed 
out. “She wanted to marry Archie and have a real 
home and raise some kids. She thought she could 
change Archie and make him settle down if he got 
away from the Black Eagles.” 

“What about you?” Top inquired. “You aren’t 
pushing Malpractice to get out of the Detachment.” 

“That is true,” Jean said. “But I was born and 
raised in war. This seems a natural life to me.” . 

Top sighed. “Oh, well. Let’s talk about something 
else, huh?” 

“Sure,” Jean said. “Anybody want more beer?” 
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“Me,” Top said grinning. 
“And me,” Malpractice said, thinking how src is 
was to be married to her. 


Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk, disguised as a sergeant, 
walked into the NCO club with Gunnar Olson, Paulo 
Garcia, and Blue Richards. Their eyes eagerly 
scanned the available females as they pushed their 
way through the crowd. But the first order of business 
was ‘to down a few cold beers before anything else. 

This activity started out calmly enough when they 
grabbed a corner table. Fhe trio of Black Eagles or- 
dered some pitchers of beer and lapsed into quiet 
conversation. Mostly they discussed the possibility of 
_ Visiting a whorehouse if their luck wasn’t so good that 
night. This led to each man nominating his favorite 
Saigon bordello. Some minor arguments and points 
of discussion on particular merits of specific places 
and the girls in them dominated the conversation. 
This soon branched out to places of ill repute in other 
parts of the world these professional military men had 
visited during their past service. 

Paulo Garcia, with his dark Latin good looks, 
eventually attracted one of the Vietnamese barmaids 
to the table to give them extra attention. She caught 
the drift of their conversation and decided she would 
rather entertain the handsome Marine herself rather 
than let one of her compatriots downtown do the job. 

“You want more beer?” she asked. a 

“Sure, honey,” Blue answered. “Tote four more 
pitchers over here.” 

“You bet,” she said. She winked at Paulo. “I all the 
time aim to please.” She turned slowly and sauntered_ . 
off, knowing they would be closely watching her. 

“Wow!” Gunnar said. “That broad really digs you, 
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Paulo.” 

Paulo, cised to attracting the ladies, grinned mod- 
estly. “It’s that U.S. Marine charm, boys.” 

The others guffawed and booed him. 

‘ “I think she’s blind,” Ray Swift Elk said. “No doubt 
if our intrepid medic Malpractice McCorckel was 
here, he’d prescribe thick corrective lenses for the un- 
fortunate woman.” 

- “No doubt about it,” Gunnar agreed. “It must be 
he has a sexy voice or something; she couldn’t dig the 
way Paulo looks.” 

“Yeah,” Blue agreed. “Kinda like a horny gander 
trying to attract a lady goose.” He cupped his hands 
over his mouth. “Honk! Honk!” 

“You assholes are jealous,” Paulo joked. “It’s a 
known fact that any guy coming out of Marine Camp 
is turned into a dashing, handsome son of a bitch for 
’ life that women want to give themselves to.” 

“You mean give the clap to,” Blue said. 

They all laughed, but their merriment was cut short 
when a burly Air Force man walked up to their table. 
He slowered at Paulo. “Lay off, bud.” 

Paulo, raising his eyebrows, responded calmly 
enough. “What did you say?” 

“That’s my girlfriend you’re messing with, man,” 
Air Force said. 

“Say, ol’ buddy, why don’t you piss up a rope?” 
Blue asked pleasantly. 

“Mind your own business, swabbie.” 

The barmaid showed up with a tray of pitchers. She 
set them down. “Go away, Dwayne,” she said to the 
Air Force guy. 

Dwayne pushed her toward the bar. “You wait over 
there, goddamn you!” He turned back to the Black 
Eagles. “Awright. Haul ass, fuck faces.” 

“Get away from the table,” Paulo said in a nice way. 
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“We don’t care for your crude and rude company.” 

“I ain’t impressed by big bad Marines,” Dwayne 
said. 

Paulo, still sitting down and taking a drink of beer, - 
rammed his fist straight up, catching the guy on the 
jaw. Air Force’s eyes rolled back in his head and he fell 
straight back to the floor. 

“There’s more of ’em!” Gunnar yelled as he sighted 
several more USAF men charging the table. 

Ray Swift Elk stood up and grabbed his chair in 
one smooth motion. He pivoted, swinging the piece 
of furniture, and sent it flying toward the attackers. It 
hit two of them low, pitching them over on their faces. 

Blue stepped back from the table, grabbed the girl 
and pulled her away. “Watch it, honey. You could get 
hurt in all this. These boys is scrappin’ serious, 
y’know what I mean?” 

Paulo, swinging both fists, met the remaining two 
Air Force men who reached their table. More brawl- 
ers—from all branches of the services— joined in the 
melee. Within moments a full-scale riot had broken 
out. Tables were overturned, chairs were smashed, 
and the tinkling of broken beer mugs and pitchers 
accented the sound of battle. The club manager, 
knowing what to expect, had already called the Air 
Police at the first sign of trouble. 

The Air Police arrived within fifteen minutes. 
Burly, professional guys, the APs knew how to handle 
the situation. They simply waded in, bashing heads 
with their batons and breaking up the fight through 
brute force. Finally the noise and punching died 
down until everything was quiet. 

Paulo, Ray, and Gunnar, bloodied but unbent, 
stood in the middle of the room. Blue, neat and un- 
ruffled with the barmaid on his arm, walked up to 
them. The girl looked at Paulo and grimaced. “Oh, 
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my, big boy! You are a mess!” She turned to Blue. 
“You want, to go to my place now?” 

“Sure, honey,” Blue said. He winked at his friends. 
“See y’all later now, heah?” He and his new girlfriend 
stepped over. the still unconscious Dwayne, and went 
out the door. 

Paulo growled deep in his throat. “That son of a 
bitch! That Ala-goddamned-bama son of a bitch.” 


Sergeant First Class Calvin Culpepper was in one 
of his rare moods in which he wanted no company. 
He’d purposely separated himself from his Black Ea- 
gle buddies and gone off on his own into Saigon. The 
burly black man had originally planned to hang 
around the billets, but Archie was so morose and 
unpleasant, Calvin headed for town to escape the 
melancholy atmosphere. 

When Calvin arrived downtown, all he wanted was 
a quiet bar—preferably one that offered jazz— where 
he could get off into a corner and relax with some 
good sipping bourbon. Most of the places available 
were filled with loud rock music and aggressive 
bargirls, but he knew that one of the cocktail lounges 
in the Caravel Hotel was the closest thing to what he 
was looking for. 

He entered the main lobby and threaded his way 
through the crowd. The big Afro-American, all six 
feet four inches of him, towered above the other 
‘people. He was just passing the restaurant when he 
heard his name called: 

“Calvin! Calvin Culpepper!” 

The voice was a familiar one to him, and it in- 
stantly brought back memories of dusty Georgia 
country roads flanking fields of cotton. Calvin turned 
toward the sound. “Dumas! Where are you?” 
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“Here, old friend,” Dumas Williams said. He was a 
slightly built black man. Balding and wearing thick 
glasses, he held out his hand. “I presume from your 
appearance that you’re still in the army.” 

Calvin laughed: “It’s kinda obvious, ain’t it? And 
that pretty well explains what I’m doing in "Nam. But 
what about you?” 

“Pm working for the United Nations,” Dumas said. 
“UNICEF to be exact.” 

“That has to do with kids, don’t it? Calvin asked. 
“But when I was home on leave last, my mama told 
me you was a schoolteacher.” 

“I still am,” Dumas said. “But I’m in the adminis- 
trative end of education.” The small man beamed 
with. pride. “I earned a Ph.D. since I saw you last, 
- Calvin.” 

Calvin’s grin widened. “Don’t that mean you’re a 
doctor?, Damn! You was always the slicker with 
books, .Dumas.” 

“At last!” Dumas said. “After all these years I fi- 
nally get a sign of respect from the man who could 
whip anybody in Effingham County.” He grabbed 
. Calvin’s arm. “You come on in here with me. I want 
you to meet some of my colleagues.” 

Calvin allowed himself to be taken to a table inside 
the restaurant. There were several people of various 
nationalities and races seated there. As Calvin was 
introduced around, he took notice of only one—a 
svelte, beautiful black woman. 

“Calvin,” Dumas said, “this is Uzuri Mwanamke. 
She’s a schoolteacher from Uganda.” 

Calvin’s heart stopped beating for an instant. “I’m 
pleased to make your acquaintance.” 

Miss Mwanamke smiled, her African countenance 
alluring and gracefully feminine. “How do you do, 
Sergeant Culpepper.” 
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“Join us, -Calvin,”. Dumas said. He snapped his 
fingers and: a Vietnamese waiter appeared with an- 
other chair. “Folks,” Dumas said, “I want you to 
know that Calvin is my first and only hero.” 

' A pudgy man from Sweden named Borgson arched 
his eyebrows. “Are you an athlete, Sergeant Culpep- 
per?” 

“No, sir,” Calvin replied. “I’m afraid I didn’t have 
much time for playing when me and Dumas was 

“growing up together.” 

Dumas laughed. “As you can see, he did most of 
the growing.” 

- An Arab man with a rather unpleasant, hawkish 
face, smiled sardonically. “I would say the American 
Army is feeding you quite well. A reward for blindly 
following orders in an unjust war, perhaps?” 

Dumas smiled and spoke quickly before Calvin © 
could react. “Mister Khalarijjal is a bit political.” 

Uzuri asked, “Are you a professional soldier, Ser- 
geant?” 

“Oh, yes,” Calvin said. “Pye been in the army a 
little over twelve years.” 

Dumas Williams ‘noted the plainness of Calvin’s 
uniform. Curious, he asked, “What do you do in the 
army. now?” 

“I’m an engineer,” Calvin replied. He could not 
divulge his role in the Black Eagles or the true nature 
of his duties because of security regulations. 

“Ah! A builder!” Uzuri said. “Perhaps we can en- 
tice you to leave the army and join our group in 
UNICEF. How would you like to construct schools 
and dormitories for children?” 

_ “That’d be fine,” Calvin replied. At that moment 
he would build anything if it would keep him closer to 
the beautiful Ugandan woman. 

A waiter appeared. “Are you ready to order, ladies 
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and gentlemen?” 

“We sure are,” Dumas said. He signaled to Calvin. 
“This is on me, my dear old friend. I owe you, I 
believe.” 

But Calvin didn’t hear a word Dumas said. The 
Black Eagle’s eyes were feasting on the delicious im- 
age of Uzuri Mwanamke. 


CHAPTER 2 


Andrea Thuy had only been sleeping an hour, but it 
had been a deep slumber brought on by languid, satis- 
fying lovemaking with her man, Robert Falconi. The 
beautiful Eurasian woman, her head nestled on 
Falconi’s muscular shoulder, opened her almond- 
shaped eyes and looked into her sweetheart’s face. She 
noted his open eyes and abruptly sat up. 

“Robert! You are awake!” 

“Yeah,” he commented. “It’s early. The sun is only 
setting now.” 

“But you seemed so tired, darling,” Andrea said. “I 
thought you would sleep through the night after we 
made love.” 

“Physically I’m tired and satisfied,” he admitted. 
“But my mind is in a turmoil. That was a pretty close 
shave we had on that last operation.” __ 

“It certainly was,” Andrea agreed. “You’re lucky 
that Chuck Fagin thought of leading that submarine 
north to look for you.” 

_“That’s not what’s bothering me,” Falconi said. 
“It’s that NVA son of a bitch we brought out with us. 
’ He’s really got me confused. He kept insisting he was 
a defector, but there’s something about him that just 
doesn’t ring true. It really torques my jaw to think he 
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might “have been putting us on.” 

“Don’t worry darling,” Andrea said. “Let the boys 
in intelligence figure him out. They'll put Truong Van 
through the mill and even dope him up if they have to. 
That’s what they’re paid to do.” She kissed him lightly 
on the cheek. “Let’s talk about something else.” 

Falconi sat up and reached over to the bedstand 
getting a pack of cigarettes. “I really have to give these 
up,” he said. He hesitated a bit, then put the smokes 
back down. “Maybe I will quit.” 

“I hope you do,” Andrea said. 

“Anyway, there’s more on my mind than just his 
~ nibs General Truong Van.” He looked over at his 

sweetheart and gazed at her. “I’m also pondering what 
sort of operations may be in store for my men and me 
in the future. Things keep getting worse and worse for 
us. I’m wondering if we’re part of a plan or just 
thrown in helter-skelter where they want to kick some 
ass.” 
Andrea sat up, raising the sheet to cover her 
breasts. “Is that a statement or a question?” 
“Tell me anything you might know,” Falconi said. 
“So this conversation is going to turn into shop 
- talk, huh?” 

“I can’t help it,” Falconi said. “There’s a lot I need 
to find out. I’ve got to keep my men in mind.” 

“The situation is fluid,” she said. As the adminis- 
trative assistant to CIA operative Chuck Fagin, she 
was in on several of Southeast Asia’s “Big Pictures.” 
The Central Intelligence Agency officer was the offi- 
cial coordinator of activities in the Black Eagle pro- 
gram. He dealt with several military and intelligence 
bureaus in that particular role. Andrea continued, “It 
all depends on what situations come up. If one re- 
quires you and the guys, then Chuck will slate you for 
it.” 

vA 
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“Fuck Fagin,” Falconi said. 

“Now listen, Robert .Falconi,” Andrea protested. 
“You and all the Black Eagles have been terribly un-. 
fair to him in the past. He’s gone out on a limb for the - 
Detachment on several occasions —and that includes. 
risking his neck.” 

“I’m not getting into an argument with you over the 
son of a bitch,” Falconi said coldly. “Let’s keep our 
discussion of him concentrated on facts and nothing 
but facts.” 

“Pll vote for that!” 

“All right, what about unit morale? Are Fagin or 
any of the CIA bigwigs thinking about that?” Falconi 
asked. 

“Robert, you are a clandestine outfit,” Andrea said. 
“That really puts a severe limitation on what can be 

‘done in that area.” 

“No promotions? Malpractice McCorckel and | 
Calvin Culpepper are long overdue to be made master 
sergeants,” Falconi pointed out. “It was only through 
the grace of God that Ray Swift Elk got a battlefield 
commission.” 

“It’s terribly difficult,” Andrea insisted. 

 Falconi relented. “You're right. I guess I’m just up- 
set by it all. This job isn’t easy.” He reached for the 
cigarettes again, but rejected them one more time. 
“And I’ve got Archie Dobbs to worry about now. 
Your good friend Betty Lou threw him over once and 
for all. That really took him down a peg or two.” 
“Betty Lou wants marriage and a home,” Andrea 
said. “She gave Archie a choice: either go along with 
that and get out of the Black Eagles or they were 
finished. He chose to stay with the Detachment.” 
“I hope like hell he doesn’t change his mind,” 
Falconi said. “I couldn’t afford to lose a good recon 
man like Archie Dobbs.” : 
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“Eventually some others might want out, Robert,” 
Andrea said. “Your outfit is an all-volunteer one.” 
. Falconi sighed. “Yeah. Well, maybe some might 
decide to leave. I guess I couldn’t blame them.” He 
looked at her. “There doesn’t seem to be a lot of 
future in the Black Eagles except eventual death.” 

Andrea reached out and gently stroked his cheek. 
She knew what he was saying was the absolute truth. 


Chuck Fagin lit a cigar and exhaled the smoke to 
join the already dense tobacco cloud floating around 
the room. He sat at a large table. His companions 
__were assorted high-ranking staff officers representing 
both the American and South Vietnamese high com- 
mands. 

Wishing he had a tumbler of strong Irish whiskey to 
_ sip on, Fagin once again turned his attention to the 
droning voice of the quartermaster department « colo- 
nel who was addressing the crowd: 

“Four out of five convoys have been stopped from 
getting through once they had gone beyond Camp 
Mot west of Ban Me Thuot,” the colonel said. “Of 
those typical four, two were ‘destroyed, one badly 
‘mauled, and one banged up enough to withdraw be- 
fore sustaining more damage and casualties.” 

An ordnance major raised his hand. Like all profes- 
sional logisticians, he loved statistics. “Is that an over- 
all breakdown on average, sir, or has this been 
consistent in each set of five attempts?” 

“That is overall, Major,” the colonel said. “But, no 
matter, because what it amounts to is the fact that if 
the situation isn’t set right, all the military garrisons 
between Ban Me Thuot and the Cambodian border 
will be wiped out.” 

An officer from G3 raised his hand. “We've sent in 
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several armored cavalry units to keep those vital 
routes open, but they flat failed. They couldn’t cope 
with the guerrilla-style tactics employed by the am- 
bushers.” 

An infantry lieutenant colodal sneered. “If they’d 
get off their lazy asses and climb down from those 
APCs, they could charge into the jungle after the 
little sons of bitches. That’s the way to whip them.” 

“Just a goddamned minute!” a lieutenant colonel. 
of armored cavalry said. “I took my own unit on an 
operation out there. We’re not organized to leave our 
vehicles behind. What the hell you think we ride 
around in them for? Not to leave behind while we run 
into the bushes. If you infantry assholes are so god- 
damned mean and bad, why don’t you go after 
them?” 

“Because we don’t have the vehicles!” the infantry 
officer yelled back. 

“At ease!” Brigadier General Janies Taggart’s 
booming voice exploded over the scene with the force 
of an 81-millimeter mortar shell. “We won’t accom- 
plish a thing by squabbling amongst ourselves. The 
problem can be solved as quickly as humanly possible 
with the right unit.” 

“Excuse me, General,” the armored cavalry officer 
said respectfully, “but that’s the very point we have all 
been trying to make.” 

“There doesn’t seem to be an outfit that is totally 
organized for such a multifaceted mission,” the infan- 
tryman added. 

. “Oh, yes, there is,” Taggart said. “I know who can 
do it and so does Fagin over there.” 

Fagin, still thinking about Irish whiskey, only nod- 
ded absentmindedly. 

The chief of staff, who had been listening to all his 
subordinates argue, finally spoke. “Well, Taggart and 
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Fagin? Are you going to keep us in suspense?” 

“I suggest the Black Eagles,” Fagin said, coming 
awake. 

“Bullshit!” the armored cavalryman exclaimed. 

“They’re no more organized for such operations 
than anyone else,” the infantryman added. - 

“I beg to differ,” Taggart said. “Lieutenant Colonel - 
Falconi and his goddamned pirates aren’t much more 
than bandits, but those magnificent ‘bastards are. the 
most adaptable outfit in all of Vietnam.” 

Fagin nodded his agreement. “The Agency can pro- 
vide them with something special: Cadillac Gage ar- 
mored personnel carriers.” _ 

“That’s right,” Taggart said, backing him up. 
“Those are wheeled babies that move fast. And the 
Black Eagles would have nothing against unassing the 
damned vehicles and charging into the jungle to 
punch it out ugly-face-to-ugly-face with the Char- 
lies.” , 

More argument broke out but quickly died off 
when the chief of staff stood up. “The meeting is 
over,” he announced. Before leaving the room he 
pointed to Chuck Fagin. “Alert the Black Eagles.” 

The matter was closed. 


Uzuri Mwanamke looked across the table at Calvin 


’ + Culpepper. The beautiful Ugandan woman smiled at 


him and raised her wineglass. “Kunywa kwa afya,” 
she said. 

Calvin grinned and lifted his own glass. “I don’t 
know what you said, Uzuri, but whatever it was I’ll 
sure drink to it.” 

“It is a Swahili toast,” she explained. “It means ‘To 
your health.’ ” 

All their former companions were gone. The two 
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sat alone in the corner of the hotel restaurant, their 
meal finished two hours before. Now, on their second 
bottle of wine, they continued what they had been 
doing since early evening—looking longingly into 
each other’s eyes as their relationship deepened imper- 
ceptibly. 

“Now,” Uzuri said. “I have told you all about my- 
self. You know.about my home in Uganda and that I 

"was educated in England. You are also aware that I 
am a specialist in education for UNICEF and that I 
am in Southeast Asia to organize a school for war 
orphans.” She displayed a pseudo pout. “But I know 
very little about you, Calvin.” 

Calvin shrugged. “There ain’t a lot to say. I come 
off a sharecropper farm in Georgia. Fact is, my back- 
ground is the same as our friend Dumas Williams. We 
grew up together, me and Dumas. The big difference 
is that he went for schooling and I went for soldier- 
ing.” He laughed. “You can tell he was the smartest, | 
huh?” 

“This may surprise you, Calvin,” Uzuri said, “but 
Dumas has spoken of you many times. I have heard of 
Calvin Culpepper even before tonight. He greatly ad- 
mires and respects you.” 

“He was always a lot littler than me,” Calvin said. 
“And he was real bookish too. I use to take his part in 
fights and when the other boys was teasing him. He’s 
just grateful, that’s all.” 

“Oh, no,” Uzuri protested. “There is much more to 
it than that. You are a gentle person, Calvin. I admire 
that.in a man.” 

Calvin did not want her to get any false impressions 
about him. “I am a professional soldier,” he reminded 
her. 

“I can understand how a poor boy off a farm might 
find a certain attractiveness in military life,” Uzuri 
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said. “Many of the soldiers in my own country enlist 
to escape poverty.” 

“You don’t really understand,’ ” Calvin argued 
mildly. “I love the army.” 

“Of course you are appreciative,” Uzuri said. “That 
is only natural and also admirable.” 

Calvin wished he could tell her about the Black 
Eagles and his real mission in Vietnam, but he 
couldn’t. “I’m in a good outfit, Uzuri.” , 

“Tell me about your friends,” she urged him. “You 
are a large, muscular man. Do they have a nickname - 
for you? Do they call you ‘Duke’ or any other mascu-_ 
line name?” ; 
. Calvin laughed. “Oh, yeah. I got a nickname. 
Sometimes they call me the Buffalo Soldier.” 

“What an odd appellation!” she said. 

“It comes from what the Indians in the Old West 
called black soldiers who fought against ’em. Our hair 
reminded them of the manes on male buffalos.” 

“My! I hope that is a compliment, Calvin.” 

“Oh, yeah. The Indians thought those big animals 
were almost holy,” he explained. “In fact, it’s an In- 
dian guy named Swift Elk that pinned it on me.” 

The Vietnamese waiter interrupted him. “Excuse 
please, but it is now closing time.” 

_ Calvin checked his watch. “I didn’t realize it was so ~ 
late.” He pulled out his wallet and laid some bills on 
the table. “Can I take you home, Uzuri?” 

She laughed. “My room is upstairs. But, yes, 
Calvin. I would be most appreciative of your com- 
pany.” 

They left the restaurant and walked across the lobby 
to the elevator. They went up to the third floor then 
walked down to her room. She turned and faced him, 
lightly laying her hands on his brawny chest. “Good 
night, Calvin.” 
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Calvin, feeing he had no right to want her, stepped 
back. “I was most pleased to have known you.” 

“This is not good-bye,” Uzuri protested. “It is only 
good night.” 

“I won't make a pest of myself, Uzuri,” he said. 
“Don’t worry none about—” - 

“Oh, Calvin, you misunderstand,” she said. “I do 
not share my bed with a man unless I am sure that he 
and the moment are absolutely the right combination. 
Sometimes it takes a woman a while to figure out 
what she wants.” 

“Okay,” Calvin said. 

She stood on her tiptoes and kissed him on the 
cheek. “I don’t want you out of my life, Calvin. Call 
me tomorrow.” 

“Yeah. I will.” 

“Good night, Calvin.” 

“Good night, Uzuri.” 

She gave him a parting smile, then went into her 
room, gently closing the door. Calvin, confused and 
happy at the same time, stayed there for a while. Then 
he turned and walked slowly back toward the elevator. 

The Buffalo Soldier was in love. 
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CHAPTER 3. 


Archie Dobbs opened his bleary eyes, then belched. 
He followed this up with a gigantic beer fart, the 
sound rippling through the empty billets like an over- 
heated M60 machine gun. When the awful smell 
reached his reddened nose, he winced. “Goddamn, 
Self! Did something crawl up you and die?” 

He felt a strong urge to urinate and started to roll 
out of bed. That’s when he discovered he was lying on 
the floor amidst dozens of empty beer cans. Archie 
got to his knees, rattling those aluminum remnants of 
his one-man drunk, and grasped the nearby double 
bunk. He pulled himself to his feet, the effort making 
him fart again. 

“Cheez!” he complained to himself. 

Walking unsteadily through the debris, he crossed 
the squadroom and stepped into the latrine. After 
tending to nature’s call, he went over to a sink and ran 
the tap water, splashing it up on his face. He lifted his 
head and looked into the mirror. He saw his dishev- 
eled countenance, puffy and in need of a shave, star- 
ing back at him. “Self, you’re a mess!” 

“You sure as hell are,” Sergeant Major Top Gordon 
said from the door. ; 

Archie turned around. “Hi, Top. Back from town?” 
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“I visited Malpractice and Jean,” Top said. He 
turned and walked back into the squadroom. 

Archie followed him. “So how’s Jean doing? I ain’t 
seen her for a while.” 

“You ain’t gonna see nobody if you keep holing 
yourself up in the barracks with beer,” Top said. 

“I didn’t want to go downtown,” Archie said. “Is 
Jean okay?” 

“Just fine,” Top said. “She cooked us up a coupla 
great steaks and filled us with beer. Malpractice is 
saying good-bye to her now.” 

“Saying good-bye?” Archie asked. “What for?” 

_ “We've been alerted,” Top said. “I just got the word. 
Falconi called over at Malpractice’s place.” 

“Did he say we were going on an operation?” Ar- 
chie asked. He began picking up the empty cans and > 
tossing them at a large cardboard box beside his 
bunk. 

’ “Hell, no,” Top said. “He couldn’t say nothing like 
that over the phone. Half the Saigon operators are on 
the VC payroll. He just gave me those old code words: 
Calcitra Clunis.” 

“Ah, yes,” Archie said smiling. “ ‘Kick Ass’ in 
Latin.” 

“It all means we're heading out to some action,” 
Top said. 

“We got a mission, thank God!” Archie said. “I 
couldn’t take another day in this goddamned place.” 

“I want to talk to you,” Top said. 

“Yeah?” 

“Yeah. I’m gonna lay it on the line, Dobbs. I ain’t 
gonna mince words, understand?” 

Archie chuckled. “You ain’t never done thet, Ser- 

‘geant Major.” 

“I’m that way because I want to be a square guy and 
a good senior NCO,” Top said. “There ain’t nothing 
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to be gained by pussyfooting around.” 
“So what do you have to say to me?” 
“You shape up or ship out, Dobbs,” Top said. 
“Look at yourself. You’re a goddamned mess.” 
“Sure! But I just woke up from a drunk, okay?” 
“There’s different kinds of drinking, Dobbs,” Top 
’ said. “The kind you been doing lately is pathetic. 
Yow’re feeling sorry for yourself, boy.” 

“No, I ain’t.” 

“Don’t argue with me!” 

“Right, Sergeant Major.” 

“If you’re going to continue like this, then you 
might as well check out and go back to the States,” 
Top said. “Betty Lou is waiting for you there. If your 
mental attitude don’t improve, you won’t have what it 

‘takes to be a Black Eagle. Worst yet, you’ll end up 
causing some guy or guys to get zapped.” 

“I’m squared away, Top. No shit. You don’t have to 
worry about me,” Archie assured him. “I’ve done 
some heavy thinking while I was downing them beers. 
I know exactly where I am and what I want now. As 
soon as I’ve-taken a shower and this hangover is gone, 
Pll be a squared away trooper.” 

“You be dammed sure that you are,” Top said. 

The door at the far end of the billets opened. Ray 
Swift Elk, Gunnar Olson, and Paulo Garcia walked 
in. Their uniforms were a mess. One of Paulo’s eyes 
was badly discolored. “Hiya,” Paulo called out to Top 

~ and Archie. “We come back for a change of clothes.” 
“You'll change clothes all right,” Top said. “But 
you ain’t headed back downtown.” 
“Why the hell not?” Gunnar demanded to know. 
“Calcitra Clunis,” Archie said in explanation. 
“An operation, huh?” Ray Swift Elk remarked. 
“What’s going down, Top?” 
“I don’t know yet, sir,” Top said. He stared at the 
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way the Sioux Indian lieutenant was dressed. “You 
musta left in a hell of a. hurry, sir. You got into the 
wrong clothes. That insignia of rank you got is for a 
sergeant.” 

Swift Elk- feigned surprise. “Why, so I did!” He 
turned to Gunnar and Paulo. “How come you guys 


. didn’t tell me?” 


“I guess we didn’t notice,” Gunnar said. 

“I seen them stripes, sir,” Paulo said making a 
phony confession. “But I didn’t want to say anything 
and embarrass you.” 

Top narrowed his eyes in suspicion. “] don’t sup- 
pose you guys just happened to go to an NCO club 
somewhere, did you?” But he held up his hands to 


- signal silence. “Just don’t tell me a goddamned thing 


about it, okay?” 

Before anybody could say a word, the door opened - 
once again. This time the arrival was Calvin Culpep- . 
per. “Hey, guys!” he called out. 

“Hey, Buffalo Soldier,” Ray Swift Elk said. 

“Get out of my way,” Calvin said. “I am going into 
that shower and refresh myself physically” —he 
laughed —“ cause I’m already refreshed spiritually.” 

“What happened, Calvin?” Archie asked. “Did you 
score?” 

“Better than that, my man! Better than that!” He 
sauntered over to his bunk and tossed his cunt cap 
onto the blankets. “A most beautiful lady awaits my 
presence for tonight’s festivities. And I ain’t aiming to 
disappoint her.” 

-“Well, Buffalo Soldier,” Top said with a sympa- 
thetic grin, “she’s gonna be crying her eyes out, cause 
you ain’t gonna be there.” 

“Say what?” Calvin demanded. - 

“Calcitra Clunis,” Top said. 

“Now? Today? Tell me it ain’t so!” Calvin hollered. 
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“It can’t be, man!” 

“Sorry” Top said. “We’re waiting to hear from the 
Falcon as soon as he gets here.” 

Calvin sat down on the bed. “Well, I hope it ain’t a 
long operation.” He went over to his footlocker. “T got 
to write a letter.” 

“You know you can’t do that,” Top said. “Offi- 
cially, you’re in Isolation. No contact with the outside 
world, got it?” 

_ Calvin sighed. “Oh, man! This is terrible.” 

“She'll understand once you.can explain things to 
her,” Gunnar assured him. 

- Once more the door opened. This time it was Blue 
Richards. His country-boy face displayed a serene 
smile. “How y’all boys doin’?” he greeted them. 

“You asshole!” Paulo yelled. 

“What’s the matter?” Blue asked. He walked to his 
bunk and sat down. 

Now it was Gunnar yelling at him. “How’s come 
you didn’t stick around and help us fight them fly- 
boys, huh?” 

“Yeah,” Paulo said. “And what’s the big idea of 
walking off with that barmaid?” 

Blue continued to smile. “Now hear this. I ain’t no 
: fighter when it comes to bars. I am a lover, under- 
stand? When we're out in the field I'll kick ass with 
any sumbitch, but in town, boys—well, I just ain’t got 
the time to work up a sweat poundin’ on some guy 
when I could be romancin’.a perty lady.” 

Archie grinned. “You made out, huh, Blue?” 

“Did I make out?” Blue asked. “Did Goldilocks eat 
the bears’ porridge? Did Robin Hood rob from the 
tich? Did Gene Autry ride a horse? Did I make out!” 

“Shut up!” Paulo yelled. 

Blue ignored him. “Not only did I make out, but 
I’ve fixed things up so it’ll happen again tonight. Yas- 
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suh!” 

Now Top spoke up. “You want to bet?” 

Blue’s smile disappeared. “I don’t like the tone in 
your voice, Sar’nt Major. Do I hear Calcitra Clunis 
being whispered in the background?” 

“You sure as hell do,” Top said. 

“Damn!” Blue said. “And I held myself down to six 
times last night, too!” 

“You son of a bitch!” Paulo roared. 

Top suddenly bellowed out, “A-tin-hut!” 

- Everyone snapped to attention as Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Robert Falconi walked into the barracks. “Stand 
at ease!” He nodded to-everyone as Malpractice Mc- 
Corckel followed’ him down the double row of bunks. 
“What’s the situation, Sergeant Major?” 

“All present and accounted for, sir,” Top an- 
nounced. 

“We're going back out,” Falconi said. “I don’t kaow 
a damned thing about it, except that we’re on official 
alert and can consider ourselves in Isolation. All we 
can do is—” 

He was interrupted by a knock on the door, and 
then Chuck Fagin stepped into the billets. “Good 
morning, men,” he said with a wide grin. He made a 
quick count. “Ah! We’re all here. Let’s pack up, guys, 
we're on our way out to Nui Dep.” He referred to the 
Special Forces “B” Camp the Black Eagles used as a 
home away from home. It was located out in one of 
the hot areas north of Saigon. 

“Why Nui Dep?” Falconi asked. 

“We've got to cover your tracks,” Fagin explained. 
“This operation is really special. If the Viet Cong find 
out what’s going on, the mission will end—and so will 
your lives—within an hour after it starts.” 

Top turned to the men. “You heard him, goddam- 
mit! Pack up and get ready to move out!” 
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The Black Eagles sprawled throughout the gener- 
ous expanse of the C-130 aircraft’s troop compart- 
ment. All slept peacefully, lulled by the four T56 
turboprop engines, as visions of flowing beer, bar-— 
room brawls, and loose women danced through their 
heads. 

The two exceptions were Calvin Culpepper and 
Blue Richards. They sat together up toward the cock- 
pit, their feet propped up on the piles of rucksacks 
and other gear belonging to the Detachment. 

“I tell you, Blue, I’m in love,” Calvin said. 

Blue’s expression was somber. “I ain’t never heard 
you say that before, Buffalo Soldier. This has got to 
be serious.” 

“It is, man,” Calvin said. “I never met a woman like 
Uzuri in all my life.” 

Blue frowned in puzzlement. “Yoo-whe-ee?” 

“Uzuri, man,” Calvin said. “She’s from Uganda 
and her name is Uzuri Mwanamke.” 

“She ain’t Vietnamese?” Calvin asked. 

“No. She’s African, man. A real beautiful black 
woman,” Calvin said. “The kind I been dreaming 
about all my life.” 

“So she’s perty, huh?” Blue asked. 
“You bet,” Calvin said. “But dig this, man. She 
ain’t putting out, y’know. The woman said to me that 
she don’t go to bed with no guy less him and the 

situation is just right. Now that’s class, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah,” Calvin agreed. “But it’s kinda frustratin’, 
too, I’d think.” 

“No, no,” Calvin said. “You don’t understand how 
it is for me this time. She’s an African, like I said, and 
somehow she puts me in touch with myself. It’s as if 
she reaches out and touches me deep down.” . 
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“Damn, Calvin!” Blue said, sincerely impressed. 

“IT wonder if she’s one o’ them voodoo women my 
granny used to tell me about,” Calvin mused. “She 
could be from the way she tickles my soul, man.” 

Blue began to worry a bit. “Calvin, I ain’t never 
seen no man so took with a woman as you. Are you 
sure this is good for you?” | 

“Hey, Blue. I don’t care.” 

The airplane banked for its approach into Camp 
’ Nui Dep. Blue looked over at his friend. “I’m glad 
we're goin’ out in the jungle for awhile, Calvin. A 
little action oughta clear your head.” 

But Calvin wasn’t listening. He’d sunk into a pleas- 
- ant reverie involving Uzuri Mwanamke. 
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CHAPTER 4 


_ The Black Eagles’ return to Nui Dep was not ex- 
actly a gala occasion. Although the camp’s com- 
mander, Major Rory Riley of U.S. Army Special 
Forces, was happy to see his old buddies, he didn’t 
have time to give them much of a greeting. He had 
four A-Teams in hot situations spread out in his oper- 
- ational area. Commo was at a frantic peak as mes- 
sages making reports and requests came at the radio 
shack from all directions. 

But the Green Beret officer made an appearance at 
the airstrip in spite of the pressure. At one time there 
had been open animosity between him and Falconi. 
Several incidents had marred their relationship. One 

_in particular occurred when Archie Dobbs had gotten 
drunk and driven Riley’s jeep into the camp sump. 
But all that had been forgotten when the Special 
Forces major was rescued by the Black Eagles after he 
had been a POW of the Viet Cong for several long 
months. 

Riley greeted Falconi with an outstretched hand. 
“How’re you doing, Falcon? We got word earlier this 
morning that you were coming in.” 

“Hello, Riley,” Falconi said. “Sorry to just eat and 
run, but we’re evidently on a hot one. I’d hoped we’d 
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“ 


be able to hoist a few cold ones together.” 

“Ym disappointed, too,” Riley said. “What have 
they got you guys chasing after now?” 

Falconi smiled and shook his head. “We don’t have . 
the slightest idea.” 

“You haven’t been briefed yet, huh?” Riley re- 
marked. “Well, not to worry. We’ve got your isolation - 
area set up, so just hop on down to your old bunker 
and we'll leave you in peace and let you get on with 
your business. My mess section has laid in some extra 
hot chow for you guys.” 

“We appreciate the hell out of that,” Falconi said. 
The Black Eagle Detachment commander noticed the 
empty billets in the Green Beret cantonment area. “It 
looks like you’re pretty involved in some operations 
yourself.” 

“I sure as hell am,” Riley said. “Wet ve got four 
teams out and three of them have been in contact with 
the enemy for thirty-six straight hours now. I’ve got to 
set up some resupply missions to them.” 

“I appreciate you taking time to greet us,” Falconi 
said. . 

“My pleasure. I’ll get on back to work now,” Riley 
said. “Best of luck, buddy.” 

“Thanks,” Falconi said. “We'll catch you later.” He 
motioned to Top. “Let’s move ’em out.” 

Before leaving, Riley took the time to nod silent 


’ greetings to the Black Eagles as they passed him. 


Then he turned and sprinted back to his command 
post to get on with- directing his part of the war. 
Falconi, understanding exactly what the Green 
Beret officer was going through, led his own men 
across the garrison. They walked through the militia 
village where Vietnamese peasants, equipped and 
armed by the Americans, made their homes. These 
brave resisters of VC aggression lived with their wives 
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and children, doing what they could to aid the fight- 
ing effort in that part of Vietnam. 

A high barbed-wire fence had been erected around 
the Black Eagles’ old bunker. While this would not 
keep any determined intruder out, it served as an 
announcement that the Detachment had been offi- 
cially classified as being in Isolation. 

That particular categorization meant that they were 
not to be visited, called upon, or in any manner con- 
tacted unless it was absolutely necessary. All their 
activities during this Isolation Phase of the operation 
were highly classified and not to be revealed to any 
outsider. This segregation made spying on them an 
impossibility, and they could make their plans and 
arrangements to go into battle without the fear of 
being compromised. 

They trooped down the steps of the bunker, each 
man going to his own bunk to deposit his gear. They 
had spent many months living in the place, so it was 
almost like a homecoming. It didn’t take them long to | 
resituate themselves in those familiar surroundings. 

While the lower-ranking Black Eagles relaxed and 
waited, Falconi held a quick conference with First 
Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk, Sergeant Major Top Gor- 
don, and Chuck Fagin in his room off to the side. 

They settled down around the small table while 
Fagin opened his briefcase. He pulled several sets of 
OPLANs— Operations Plans—out of the battered 
container and passed them around. “There’s the offi- 
cial poop, gentlemen,” he said. “Have a quick read 
_and let me know if you have any questions.” 

It only took ten minutes for the Black Eagles to 
peruse the documents. “Maps?” Falconi asked. 

“Here,” Fagin said. He produced several charts of 
the operational area. “That’s a long road. There’s 
great distances of open stretches between the camps 
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located along the route. You'll also find a lot of curv- 
ing around through the jungle.” He looked into each — 
man’s eyes, one at a time. “Can you do it?” 

“Can do,” Falconi said. “Top, pass this stuff out to 
the men and set °em to work.” i 

“Yes, sir.” 

Top went out into the billets and gave each man a 
map and a copy of the OPLAN. “You know what you 
got to do,” he said. “I want each man to take his area 
of responsibility and write an annex. As you finish 
em or have questions, present yourselves to the com- 
’ manding officer. When all the paperwork you do has . 
been blessed, consider them etched in stone and we'll 
. have our briefing. Now get to work.” 

The men reached into their duffel bags and pulled, 
out the one item of issue that most people wouldn’t 
realize an elite jungle fighting outfit would be is- 
_ sued—portable typewriters. But in a deadly business 

that called for exact and precise planning, each tacti- 

cal concept and administrative procedure had to be 

carefully written down. After being examined and re- 

hashed —and re-rehashed and re-re-rehashed—it was 

typed up into its final form. The writer would then 

present it to the others as the OPLAN became the 

final, permanent OPORD— Operations Order. 

Each man went to his own field desk and sat down 

to work. Malpractice poured over the medical data 

while Gunnar Olson made an estimate as to what and 

‘how much equipment they would need. Archie stud- 
ied. the terrain, Paulo planned the communications 

end of the operation, and Calvin huddled over the 
demolitions portion of the OPLAN. Across from 

him, Blue Richards began to learn about the APCs 

they would use on the deadly work ahead. Ray Swift 

Elk would study the intelligence situation, and Ser- 

geant Major Top Gordon would come up with the 
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execution phase of the mission. 

They were a very busy group. 

Hot chow was brought in later than evening. The 
men ate out of their mess kits back at their work © 
stations, still concentrating on the work to be done. 
The task went on until well past dark. Finally, a few 
minutes after midnight, the final annex was approved: 
Gunnar Olson’s supply sheets. As usual, the logistics 
side of the mission was the most complicated and 
difficult. 

Falconi stepped out into the billets. “Okay. Every- 
. thing is set down and ready to go. Let’s knock off for 
the night and get up early in the morning. We'll hold 
our briefing then mount up and get back in this war.” 
_ There were no cheers, only sighs as the fatigue 
really set in. One. by one, the men showered, then 
crawled under the mosquito nets on their bunks and 
drifted off into troubled sleep, punctuated with 
dreams of administrative red tape, weaponry and 
ammo, quartermaster forms, commo frequencies, 
and other things that had occupied their minds during 
the preparation phase of the mission. 

The night was short, breakfast shorter, and at 0600 
hours the entire detachment was assembled in the bil- 
lets ready to begin the briefing. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi walked up to 
the front of the room and turned, facing his men. He 
launched straight into the order of business. “The 
mission,” he tersely announced, “is to engage the en- 
emy attacking the road between Ban Me Thuot and 
the Cambodian border, destroy them, and reopen that 
vital lifeline to keep supplies flowing into the garri- 
sons of frontline units operating in that area.” He 
paused to make sure everyone understood the job 
ahead. “Sergeant Major Gordon will cover the execu- 
tion of the operation.” 
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Top Gordon took the floor after Falconi went to the 
rear of the room. The senior NCO read from his 
notes. “Today at 1200 hours, we will march, bag and 
baggage, down to the airstrip to board two C-130s for 
a flight to the air base at Ban Me Thuot. If any of you 
sleepy-eyed jokers look around the interior of the air- 
craft you might notice that the bulk of the space will 
be taken up by armored personnel carriers.” 

“What kind of APCs?” Archie asked. 

“Cadillac Gage V-one-hundred is the proper no- 
menclature,” Top said. “Blue Richards will fill you in 
on the particulars of those nasty machines.” Top took 
time to light his cigar. “Now! We'll arrive at Ban Me 
Thuot at approximately twelve-forty-five hours. 
When we leave the aircraft, we will all be tucked 
tightly inside the APCs. We'll ride ’em out to the main 
gate for an MP escort through the city to the opera- 
tional area. We should arrive there at thirteen-fifteen 
hours.” 

“Then what?” Paulo Garcia asked. 

“Then, my Marine friend, we start kicking VC 
butt,” Top said. 

_Calvin raised his hand. “That quick?” 

“That quick.” Top treated himself to a drag on the 
stogie. “Most of the operation will consist of clearing 
sections of the highway —one at a time— between the 
camps situated along its length. Since there’s no way 
to know what situation we’re going to be facing in 
every instance, we'll have to play it by ear. Wherever 
Charlie is, we find him, dig him out. If we can’t dig 
the son-of-a-bitch out, we make ourselves sitting 
ducks and draw him out. No matter. The result is the 
same. Simple, ain’t it? Any questions? Okay. Lieuten- 
ant Swift Elk will give you the intelligence portion of 
the briefing.” 

' Ray Swift = replaced Top in the speaker’s posi- 
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tion. “Like the sergeant major said, It’s simple. Our 
operational area is that highway.” 

“What do you mean by that?” Calvin Culpepper 
asked. 

“When I use that term, Buffalo Soldier, I’m not 
talking about an eight-lane freeway,” Ray Swift Elk 
explained. “I mean a two-lane— although there’s only 
one in some places — jungle road that has a macadam 
surface: But no matter what you call it, the damned 
thing there is under constant attack from a well-sup- 
plied veteran Viet Cong company that is no doubt 
reinforced. The brass tried to deal with the Charlies 
by sending conventional armored cavalry units there, 
but those boys couldn’t deal with the guerrilla-style 
tactics employed against them. Regular infantry units 
were also sent, but they lacked the mobility. So right 
now the VC own that road. At least, they own the 
portions between the camps there. That, gentlemen, 
is the situation they’re sending us into. Any ques- 


. tions?” 


“You say they own it?” Malpractice asked. “Tm a 
little confused by that.” 

“Take me literally,” Swift Elk answered. “There’s 
been no other military traffic sent out there for the 
past two weeks.” 

“Jesus!” Archie explained. “We'll be the first?” 

“But not the last,” Swift Elk said. “If there’s no 
more questions, I'll turn the Program over to Gunnar 
Olson for the supply poop.” 

Gunnar took the floor carrying a clipboard. Count- 
less requisitions were filed on the device, as were notes 
and other data he needed to meet the logistics require- 
ments laid on him. “Okay. I got good news and I got 
bad news.” 

“What’s the good news?” Blue Richards asked. 

“The good news is that we can have every god- 
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damned thing we want or need for this operation,” 
Gunnar said. 

The ever skeptical Archie asked, “So what’s the bad 
news?” —- 

“That you got to tote it down to the airstrip on your 
back,” Gunnar said. “Okay, let’s get into this. Per- 
sonal-weapon-wise, we'll carry M-sixteens and forty- 
fives. Each APC will have a ninety-millimeter turret 
gun and a seven-point-six-three M-sixty machine gun. 
There will also be one sixty-millimeter mortar and 
shells stowed aboard each vehicle, illumination flares, 
grenades, Claymore mines, one extra M-sixty, M-sev- 
enty-nine grenade launchers, and all the c-rations you 
can eat.” 

A wild cheer broke out from the crowd. “At last!” 
Paulo yelled out. “Everything we'll need.” ; 

“That’s the advantage of riding around in APCs,” 
Gunnar said. “That means it’ll be crowded inside, but 
I think you guys will figure the inconvenience is worth 
it.” 

“You damned betcha,” Blue agreed. 

- “And speaking of the APCs,” Gunnar said. “I'll let 

Blue tell you all about the vehicles.” 

Everyone was particularly interested in that part of 
the briefing. Being foot soldiers, the idea of riding 
into battle was a novel mode of beginning an opera- 
tion for them. 

Blue Richards walked up to the front of the room. 
“Now y’all are gonna be real happy,” he drawied in his- 
Alabama accent. “What we got are two armored per- 
sonnel carriers. They’re Cadillac Gage V-one-hundred 
types with wheels instead of tracks. The boys upstairs 
figgered that’d be fine since we ain’t gonna be drivin’ 
’em off the road.” 

“How fast will they go, Blue?” Archie asked. 

“Them li’ ol’ buggers has each got a V-eight diesel 
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engine that'll drive it fifty-five miles an hour top 
speed on a good road,” Blue said. “Normally they got 
a crew o’ three and can carry nine other fellers. But 
since we're a lot less than that, we ought to have 
plenty o’ room for all that extra shit we’re packing 
around with us.” 

“Is it amphibious? Paulo asked. 

“Yeah,” Blue said. He looked at Archie. “That 
means we can take it into water.” 

“No shit?” Archie asked. 

“I don’t know much about combat vehicles,” Mal- 
practice McCorckel said. “Where are these things usu- 
ally put to use?” 

“I understand the air force uses ’em to patrol their 
bases and places like that,” Blue said. “They ought to 
be fine for us. I might point out that the gunners is 
gonna be busy, ’cause the turret has room for two, but 
we only got one. So the boy will have to jump back 
and forth between the ninety-millimeter cannon and 
the machine gun.” 

“Sounds good to me,” Calvin remarked. 

“Me, too,” Blue agreed. “Okay, guys, I’ll turn this 
thing over to Paulo Garcia for the commo briefing.” 

The marine staff sergeant didn’t waste a lot of 
words. “We’ll have two kinds of commo. The regular 
radios in the APCs and Prick-Sixes for when we’re 


* dismounted. The call sign for the command vehicle is 


Falcon. The other APC will answer to Elk. Any as- 
sault teams will be Falcon One and Elk One, depend- 
ing on whith armored personnel carrier they’re from. 
That’s it. Simple is the word right down the line on 
this operation.” He waited to see if there were any 
questions. “Now Mister Fagin would like to have a few 
words with us.” 

Chuck Fagin went to the head of the room. It was 
unusual for the CIA officer to address the unit as a 
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group. All eyes were on him as he turned and faced 
the detachment. “I want to impress on you guys how 
goddamned important this mission is. The entire 
western campaign has been brought to a crawl — worse 
than that, to a complete stop. That highway has to be 
reopened, sure, but that’s only half the battle. The 
- Viet Cong attacking it have to be wiped out. That’s 
where it’s gonna get hairy. The general that recom- 
mended you guys knew that if anyone could pull it 
off, it would be you. I know we've loaded a lot on 
you, but I also know you’ve got broad shoulders. Best 
of luck.” 

Fagin went back to the rear of the room as Falconi . 
came forward. “What Fagin means is that you’re the 

‘best. We’ve proved it before and we'll prove it again. 
The one thing I want to point out is that we can’t stick _ 
to those vehicles. We’re going to have to get out of 
them and chase Charlie into the jungle. We'll have to 
trail him, harass him, hurt him, then kill him. He'll 
fight back viciously and skillfully as he always has. 
We have to be ready for him.” Falconi looked at Ar- 
chie. “What’s the word, guy? 

“Calcitra Clunis!” Archie yelled. “Kick Ass!” 

The detachment gave a wild cheer. “That’s the 
spirit, guys,” the commanding officer said. He 
pointed to Top. “Take over, Sergeant Major.” 

Top went up to the head of the Detachment. “Let’s 
get our gear together and ready to move. I'll hold an 
inspection at eleven-hundred hours. Once you’re 
squared away, you can relax and get in some napping. 
I know you're tired.” He looked to the back of the 
room where Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk was. “I see our 
second-in-command is posting the vehicle assign- 
ments. You’d better take a look to see who you're 
going to be riding and fighting with. There’s nothing 
left to say except—Good luck, men.” 
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They stood up and cueatiad toward the rear wall, 
where Swift Elk had tacked the roster. Archie Dobbs 
was the first one there. “Ha!” he exclaimed. “I knew 
goddamned well I’d be a driver. And on the lead vehi- 
cle, too. All right!” He looked back at Blue. “And 
you’re driving the second.” 

“Okay, Archie,” Blue said. “Let’s put them ham- 
mers down.” 

Top yelled over at them. “You two champion race 
drivers get the hell outta the way so’s the other guys 
can see where they’re gonna ride.” 

The other men searched out their names and noted 
their APC assignments and jobs. Then they went di- 
rectly to the bunk area to finish preparing for the 
staat work ahead. 


VEHICLE 1—“Falcon” 
LCL Robert Falconi, Commander 
SGT Archie Dobbs, Driver 
SGT Gunnar Olson, Gunner 
‘SGM Top Gordon 
SFC Malpractice McCorckel 


VEHICLE 2—“Elk” 
1LT Ray Swift Elk, Commander 
PO3 Blue Richards, Driver 
SSG Paulo Garcia, Gunner 
SFC Calvin Culpepper 
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CHAPTER 5 — 


Top bellowed into the billets from the entrance out- 
side. His gravelly voice seemed to fill the interior and 
echo off the walls. “Awright! Awright! Grab your 
gear and fall out! Move it!” 

The Black Eagles dutifully picked up their ruck- 
sacks, patrol harnesses, and kit bags from the bunks. 
It was quite a struggle getting up the narrow steps and 
outside but they managed to do it in a reasonable 
amount of time. They formed up in a single line with 
Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi and Lieutenant 
Ray Swift Elk standing off to one side. 

_ The sergeant major shook his head in dismay. 
“Christ! You jokers really took it serious when you 
was told you could drag ever’thing—including your 
grannies’ drawers— with you, huh?” 

“We need this good shit, Sar’nt Major,” Blue pro- 
tested. “Most 0’ the time we got to go light and short 
on stuff.” 

“Awright, so enjoy the luxury,” Top said. “But you 
still got to tote it all down to the airstrip. So saddle 
up!” He grinned as he watched the men struggle with 
all the extra gear. Top swung his own single rucksack 
up on his shoulder. “ "Tachment, tinch-hut! Right, 
Jace! Ford, hahch!” 
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-The column of Black Eagles struggled: across the 
compound under the weight.of their loads. They tried 
to keep in step with Top’s cadence, but it was impos- 
sible as they stumbled and staggered on the uneven 
ground. The few Green Berets who were not out on 
operations stared at the strange sight of men carrying 
too much equipment. Like the Black Eagles, they also 
operated in a lean and mean mode. 

_ When the Detachment finally reached the airstrip, 
they all wheezed in relief as the senior NCO ordered 
them to ground their gear. 

The air force sergeant on duty, a husky man named 
Thomas, gave them a curious glance. He was used to 
seeing lightly equipped Green Berets heading for mis- 
sions. “Wow!” he exclaimed. “You boys got ever’thing | 
but the kitchen sink.” 

“We got that, too,” Archie remarked, sitting down 
his rucksack and other gear. 

“What’s the ETA on the aircraft?” Top asked the 
USAF man. 

“They're running a tad late,” Sergeant Thomas ex- 
plained. Because of the number of times the VC mor- 
tared the airstrip, he didn’t work out of a tower. 
Instead his office was a small sandbagged bunker. 
“They was diverted to pick up some other folks and 
fly ’em in here.” — 

“Ain’t our APCs in there?” Top asked. 

“Yeah,” Thomas answered. “But they crammed 
them people in with the armored personnel carriers.” 

Falconi, overhearing the conversation, walked over. 
“What’s that you’re talking about?” 

| got word that your aircraft is bringing some 
people in here,” he said. “And I don’t think they’re 
military.” 

Top spat. ead a bunch ¢ 0’ goddamned sournal: 
ists.” 
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“Hey,” Gunnar hollered from where he sat. “Maybe 
we can get our picture in the paper.” 

“Sure,” Top said. “You'll look real cute in ‘that 
black beret with the eagle insignia on it. That'll give 
the peaceniks a good chance to harass your parents.” 

“Listen up!” Falconi shouted. “There may be some 
TV or newspaper types coming in. If any of ’em try to 
take pictures, make it real rough for ’em. We don’t 
want the enemy to be able to identify our ugly mugs.” 

“What if we give ’em a peace sign, sir?” Blue asked, 
displaying the hand signal with two fingers raised. 

“I got a better idea,” Archie suggested. “I°ll let ’em 
have half a peace sign.” He thrust out his middle 
finger. ; 

“Relax!” Top shouted. “We don’t even know if the 
people coming in are from the news media or not. So 
cool it.” 

There were a few more moments of joking and 
bantering, but gradually the men settled back. Most 
stretched out and, using their rucksacks as pillows, 
_ drifted off to sleep in the shade of the trees that lined 
the airstrip. Blue Richards and Calvin Culpepper got 
out a deck of cards and began a game of two-handed 
cutthroat pinochle. 

Falconi, Swift Elk, and Top huddled over a map of 
the operational area and traced the entire route of the 
- road they were to patrol. By judging the green color 
and the contour lines on the chart, they marked what 
seemed to be potential spots of ambush. These high- 
est-ranking Black Eagles also estimated routes of es- 
cape the Viet Cong might take after such actions. 

Top, a veteran of World War II, Korea, and Viet- 
nam, slowly shook his head. “We’re really sticking our 
necks out. Any point there is a likely spot for us to get 
our asses blowed off.” 

Falconi shrugged. “It’s the only way we’re going to 
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get anything going. If we hold back and are cautious, 
-we won't have any contact at all with the sons of 
bitches.” 

Swift Elk was also brutally realistic. “We might pay 
a hard toll to get down that road—a blood toll.” 

“If it was an easy job,” Falconi reminded them, 
“they wouldn’t have called on us.” 

A distant drone caught their attention. Even the 
men who had been lightly napping opened their eyes. 
Sergeant Thomas, the air force man, stepped out of 
his bunker. “Aircraft coming in, guys. They’re your 
ride.” 

“Okay!” Top said. “On your feet. Let’s get that gear 
ready to load.” 

“Hey, Top,” Archie called out. “I just figgered out I 
can’t go on a mission and ride in an armored person- 
nel carrier.” 

“Why not?” Top asked. 

“Because I ain’t an armored personnel,” Archie 
said, grinning. 

“Jesus!” Top exclaimed. “Ten thousand comedians 
out of work and that dickhead is trying to be funny.” 

The aircraft appeared on the distant horizon and 
slowly approached. They gradually assumed shape to 
the eye until they were fully recognizable as C-130s. 

“Remember to watch yourselves in front of these 
civilians,” Falconi warned them. 

The planes came in and landed, taxiing up to the 
bunker. Kicking up dust and roaring like hell, they 
reached a point in front of the crude structure, then 
turned. The port engines were feathered, and the pas- 
senger doors on that side of the fuselage opened. The 
crew chief of each C-130 jumped down, dragging 
portable steps with him. After attaching the devices, 
, the USAF men helped the first civilians step out of 
” the aircraft and onto the ground. 
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. “Tl be damned!” Calvin said when he sighed the 
civilians. “Dumas! Dumas!” 

Dumas Williams, dressed in a khaki safari suit, 
looked up in surprise at the sound of his name in such 
a wild, isolated place. His expression broke into a 
wide grin. “Calvin!” 

They walked up to each other and shook hands. “I 
sure didn’t expect to see you out here,” Calvin said. 
He looked around. “Is Uzuri with you?” 

“She most assuredly is,” Dumas said. He turned 
around. “Here she comes now.” 

Uzuri Mwanamke stepped down from the small 
ladder and hurried across the windy expanse to the 
edge of the trees. When she got there, she stopped 
short upon sighting Calvin. 

“Hello, Uzuri,” Calvin said. “It’s really nice to see 
you again.” 

Uzuri at first said nothing. She stared at Calvin in 
his combat gear, the M16 rifle slung across his broad 
back and the grenades on his patrol harness. She also 
noted his black beret like those worn by the other 
armed troops standing nearby. When she spoke, her 
voice was cold. “I didn’t realize you were in one of 
these kinds of units, Calvin.” 

“Well,” he said in an apologetic tone, “we ain’t 
allowed to talk about it, Uzuri. I’m afraid I really 
- couldn’t tell you much. I’m sure you understand.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, unsmiling. “It’s easy to under- 
stand that you are about to go out and kill people.” 
She motioned toward the aircraft. “Tell me, Calvin, is 
that horrid tank in there what you'll be using?” 

“It’s an armored personnel carrier,” Calvin said, 
growing confused at her hostility. “Are you angry 
with me about something, Uzuri?” 

“I’m very disappointed, Calvin,” Uzuri replied. 
“And a little hurt, too.” She turned and walked rap- 
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idly away to join the other civilians now waiting by 
the air force bunker. 

“What’s wrong with her, Dumas?” Calvin asked. 

“She’s a pacifist, Calvin,” Dumas said. He smiled 
and put a friendly hand on his friend’s arm. “Let it 
ride, okay, man?” 

“I don’t think she really understands,” Calvin said. 

Any further conversation was interrupted by Top. 
“Get. on the plane! Let’s go. This war ain’t gonna wait 
on you guys.” 

Calvin looked over to where Uzuri stood with her 
back to him. He turned to Dumas. “Good bye. I hope. 
to see you again.” 

“I sure do too, Calvin,” Dumas said. “God bless 
you, my fine old friend. God bless and protect you, 
Calvin.” — 

Calvin smiled weakly, then picked up his gear and 
trotted after his Black Eagle comrades. When he 
stepped inside the fuselage, he saw the APC — shiny in 
its olive-drab newness—its cannon and machine gun 
conspicuous on the turret. 

The crew chief hauled the stepladder back into the 
aircraft and slammed the door shut. The engines 
roared back to life, and the men could feel the C-190 
pivot around for its takeoff run. Calvin looked out 
the porthole beside his seat..He could see Dumas and 
Uzuri walking toward the interior. of ne camp. 

Scratch one romance. 


The young Viet Cong officer’s name was Duc. 
Many of the fighters he commanded were older than 
‘he and had actually served many more years in the 
various wars against the Japanese, the French, and 
the Americans. But it was not by favoritism or nepo- 
tism that Duc had garnered his command. His un- 
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_ canny skill and intuitive leadership in the deadliest 
part of guerrilla warfare—the hit-and-run portion of 
partisan combat — had earned him this most impor- 
tant command. 

He also knew how to relax and conserve energy. 

At that particular moment, he and his unit were 
relaxing in a jungle grove, their hammocks strung 
between the trees as they napped and rested. The only 
people on duty were the outlying guards and a radio 
operator who tended his set only because it was the 
hour to receive their daily instructions and intelli- 
gence report. 

The communications technician worked the dials of 
the old Soviet radio, twisting and turning until he 
brought the testing code broadcast in as sharply as 
possible. The dih-dahs finally sounded sharp and 
‘clear in his worn earphones. 

Nov, ready to receive, he sat poised with his pencil 
and notepad in his lap. His call sign beeped out and 
he grasped the transmission key, tapping out the 
proper answer. Then, as the message came in, he 
wrote down each digit in the five-number groups as 
they came over the air. Finally the message ended and 
he signed off. 

Now, realizing the importance of this latest broad- 
cast, he set about decoding it. As he changed the 
numbers into letters, he learned that a most unusual 
situation was occurring. When the job was finished 
the radio operator hurried through the dozing men in 
the camp to his unit leader. He saluted properly. 
“Comrade Commandant, the daily signal has been 
received.” 

“Thank you, Comrade,” Duc said. He took the 
missive and read it. “Ah! A very interesting develop- 
ment. A group of educators from the United Nations 
have left Peterson Field bound for the American Spe- 
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cial Forces camp at Nui Dep. From there they are 
expected to move south of Ban Me Thuot to establish 
an orphanage school.” 

“y es, Comrade Commandant,” the Viet Cong said. 
“That is at the far edge of our operational area, is it 
not?” 

“Dung,” Duc replied in the affirmative. He smiled. 
“Perhaps these do-gooders might prove beneficial to 
us somehow.” He became thoughtful. “At any rate, 
we shall see.” 


. The flight to Ban Me Thuot took less than an hour. 
With security the main issue, the aircraft came in for 
a landing and taxied up to the AFRVN hangar and 
didn’t take time to cut their engines, only feathering 
the four power plants. | 

Inside the fuselage, the crew chiefs pushed the le- 
vers on the hydraulic systems and lowered the large 
ramps in the back. When they hit the concrete, the 
APC engines were fired up. The Black Eagles, all 
tucked inside the armored vehicles out of sight, rolled 
down the ramps and out onto the runway. 

Inside his command vehicle, Falconi spoke into his 
- microphone. “Elk, this is Falcon. Over.” 

Ray Swift Elk received the words over the ear- 
phones in his own APC. “Falcon, this is Elk. Every- 
thing is battened down, the men are ready, and Blue is 
ready to drive this hummer.” 

“Roger,” Falconi replied. “Then let’s haul ass out of 
here.” He tapped Archie on the shoulder. “Put the 
hammer down.” 

“You got it, sir.” Archie said. He shifted into first 
and popped the clutch, roaring across the airfield. 
“We won’t win no drag races in this mother,” he said 
as they gradually worked their way up to top speed. 
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Gunnar Olson, sitting up in the turret with the 
cannon and machine gun, had a different opinion. 
“Hey, Archie. If you drag some guy, just point him 
out and [’ll guarantee he ain’t going across that finish 
line except in flaming pieces.” f ; 

Archie had managed to get up to 50 miles an hour 
when he had to slow down. The expected escort of 
MP jeeps was waiting for them at the gate. 

Once more Falconi was-on the radio. “Escort, this 
is Falcon,” he said. “Truck driver blues.” He used the 
special code words that the MP commander would 
recognize. 

A voice crackled over the radio saying, “Cement 
slab.” That was the proper reply. 

Now the MPs roared out the gate with the APCs 
hot on their tail. The convoy cut through the outer 
edges of the city with sirens wailing. Vietnamese civil- 
ians scattered at the approach of the wildly driven 
vehicles. 

Finally the MP spoke again. “Take a sharp right at 
the next intersection and you’re on the highway.” 

Falconi tapped Archie again. “Go right at the next 

intersection.” 
_ Archie did as he was told and they quickly drove 
across the city limits. In a short quarter of an hour | 
they were away from Ban Me Thuot, driving deeper 
into the jungle on the highway. 

“Slow down, Archie,” Falconi said. 

“Yeah,” Top Gordon said from the back of the 
APC. “The bastards can’t hit us if you’re driving so 
fast.” 

“I think,” Archie said going into lower gears, “that 
. this is going to be one hell of an operation.” 
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CHAPTER 6 


The two-vehicle convoy, moving at a steady 30 
miles per hour, had a rather uneventful trip as it 
moved down the highway toward its first destination. 
This was an ARVN ranger post called Camp Mot. 
. The Black Eagles in the APCs stayed on the alert but 
kept the steel shutters on the sides open to admit a 
little breeze. Even if the wind was hot and steamy, it 
gave them some relief. 

Gunnar Olson, sitting in the turret of the APC, did 
a bit more than just keep his eyes open for trouble. He 
also spent a lot of the travel time familiarizing himself 
with his weaponry. He already knew the M60 machine 
gun, having used it on several missions with the Black 
Eagles, but it received some of his attention anyway. 
He made ‘sure the ammunition belt was unencum- 
bered and free in its path up to the réceiver. 

Next Gunnar busied himself with the 90-millimeter 
turret cannon. A technical manual was available in 
the stowage area behind his seat. A quick read was all 
the expert heavy-weapons man needed to learn its 
operation. Fed by a six-round box magazine, it of- 
fered fast, efficient semiautomatic delivery of ammu- 
nition to the target. But because of the size of this 
miniartillery piece, it wouldn’t be blowing big holes in 
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anything,- although the small high-explosive shells 
would still be fine fire support for the type of close-in 
fighting the Detachment was expected to do. 

When they drew close to Camp Mot, Falconi ra- . 
dioed ahead to let the garrison commander know they 
were coming in. He wanted to avoid any nasty sur- 
‘prises for the Black Eagles and the ARVN rangers. 
The situation was unstable as hell. With the Viet 
Cong keeping the road under fire, and also roaming 
the jungle at will, the gunners on the defensive perim- 
_ eter were nervous. They would fire first and ask ques- 
tions later. ° 

-Falconi tapped Archie on the shoulder. “Slow down 
to fifteen miles an hour,” he ordered. The command- 
ing officer tugged on Gunnar’s trouser leg. “Keep a 
sharp eye out through the turret slit. There’s every 
chance we could get hit by friendlies as well as by the 

- Charlies.” 

“Yes, sir,” Gunnar answered. He stared out the 
opening for a full five minutes before he saw any- 
thing. “There’s a camp off to the left.” 

“J see the entrance to the place,” Archie said. ‘He 
carefully turned the vehicle until he reached a log- 
and-barbed-wire gate. “And there’s the reception 
committee.” He braked to a halt. “No sweat, sir. They 
recognize us.” 

Falconi opened the side door and stepped out. He 
walked forward to where a Vietnamese ranger officer 
stood waiting for him. Falconi returned the other’s 
salute. “Chao ong,” the leader of the Black Eagles 

_ greeted. “I am Trung Ta Falconi.” 

The ranger smiled. “I am Thieu Uy Ngubo, com- 
mander of this garrison and the brave soldiers sta- 
tioned here.” He was a short man but extremely 
muscular. His appearance was rugged and athletic. A 
_ damned good soldier by any standard. “I am happy to 
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see you and those armored vehicles.” 

“I’m very pleased to meet you, Major Ngubo,” 
Falconi said. “Would I be correct in assuming that we 
have permission to enter your post?” 

“Of course, Lieutenant Colonel Falconi. You and 
your detachment are a most welcome sight to this 

‘beleaguered garrison.” - 

Falconi motioned to the vehicles. “Roll on in!” The 
two APCs traveled into the compound and came to a 
halt. The men immediately dismounted, quickly 
forming up under Sergeant Major Top Gordon’s — 
close scrutiny. Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk joined 
Falconi and Major Ngubo. 

’ After introducing his second-in-command, Falconi 
asked, “What’s your general situation here, Thieu Ta? 
Your soldiers seem to be in a state of extreme alert.” 
“I am sad to tell you that my unit is almost com- 
pletely pinned down here,” Ngubo ‘said. “Every at- 
tempt we have made to move down the highway has 
met with stiff resistance from the enemy. Many of my 
rangers have given their lives in this trying campaign. 
- The Viet Cong hold several key positions that offer 
them an extreme advantage in covering all ap- 
. proaches.” 

Swift Elk found the tactical situation interesting. . 
“How far have you been able to penetrate, Major?” 

“No more than a scant five kilometers,”. Ngubo 
~ said. “And that is only because the Viet Cong do not 
maintain permanent positions in the area. But my 
soldiers have paid a terrible price in blood in spite of 
that.” 

“Have you tried any enveloping action through 
the jungle?” Falconi inquired. “It might be 
possible to come up behind the enemy and surprise 
him.” 

-“Oh, yes, Lieutenant Colonel,” Major Ngubo re- 
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plied. “But my unit does not have a sufficient number 
of men to both operate in the jungle and also protect 
our base. The last operation of this sort caused my 
* most advanced platoon to be cut off. They are still out 
there surrounded by the Viet Cong.” - 

“You mean they are out there now?” Falconi asked. 

“Yes, Lieutenant Colonel,” Ngubo answered. “I 
fear our communications equipment is not strong 
enough to reach them for a report. But I have tried 
several times to make physical contact to help them ~ 
withdraw. Alas! Each breakthrough attack has been 
thrown back. But we heard shooting both day and 
night, so we know they are still fighting valiantly all: 
alone.” He smiled grimly and indicated the armored 
personnel carriers. “Perhaps with those powerful ma- 
chines we might succeed now.” 

Falconi nodded. “That’s what we’re here for.” 

“Would I be presumptuous in requesting that we 
mount an immediate operation?” Major Ngubo 
asked. “My unit and I are most anxious to relieve our © 
comrades-in-arms.” 

Falconi nodded his head. “Then let us proceed, 
Major. Now!” 

“I will have my men follow you in trucks,” Ngubo 
said. “When we meet the enemy, we will attack him 
with your fire support.” 

“My men will also join in the ground assault,” 
Falconi said. He waved over at Top. “Let’s get 
aboard!” 

Within a short span of three minutes, the two 
_ APCs, followed by three ARVN truckloads of rang- 
ers, roared out the gate and turned west toward the 
stricken platoon. Falconi briefed everyone by radio. 
The speaker in Swift Elk’s vehicle was turned on so 
that he, Blue, Paulo, and Calvin could all hear what 
they were about to get into. 
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They moved down the road slowly, ready for any- 
thing the Charlies might throw at them. For a half 
hour they crept along at 10 miles per hour. Then 
incoming fire burst out ahead, the slugs raking the 
armored shells of the APCs with hundreds of pound- - 
ing pings. 

Gunnar Olson, in the turret of the lead vehicle, 
swung the cannon toward the source of fire. He hit 
the trigger and blew six of the small cannon shells into 
the jungle. The explosions, miniature but deadly, de- 
tonated among the trees, blowing away branches and 
kicking up clouds of dust. 

At the same time Blue Richards wheeled the other 
APC up beside the first. Paulo Garcia fearlessly 
opened the turret and manned the M60. Barely taking 
time to aim the deadly weapon, he raked the area with 
measured bursts of the 7.63-millimeter slugs. 

Both rear ramps dropped and the remaining Black 
Eagles stormed out, running around the sides of the 
personnel carriers. They formed into an impromptu 

_ skirmish line to charge into the enemy position. Yell- 
ing Vietnamese rangers followed from the truck. The 
combined group penetrated the tree line and met stiff 
resistance. ”, 

“Cover me, Malpractice!” Top yelled, spotting a 

“ pair of VC ahead. The pair was badly hidden in the 

undergrowth. 

Malpractice McCorckel flicked the selector of the 
M16 onto full auto. He sprayed out a volley of deadly 
fire to make the Charlies duck. 

Top took advantage of the situation by running off 
to one side. He sought refuge behind a large rung tree 
with overgrown, gnarled roots. When he reached the 
point, he quickly concealed himself and waited while 
Malpractice shot a few more times. Then he stood up. 
He had only a few seconds to get good sight pictures. 
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But. that was all he needed. Two snap shots slapped 
-‘steel-jacketed bullets into the heads of the. VC rifle- 
men. They went down quickly, instantly dead. 

Things were also blazing up where Blue Richards 
and Calvin Culpepper had penetrated the enemy line. 
In fact, they’d gone so far that they’d ended up with a 
VC position to their backs. Only the inaccurate fire 
turned on them by the nervous enemy alerted them to 

their perilous. spot. But both men reacted quickly. 
-  “They’re in the direct rear, Buffalo Soljer!” Blue 
yelled. He had halted and taken cover by diving into a 
bamboo stand. . 

Calvin, caught out’ in the open, ducked under the 
fusillades and rolled into a depression in the ground. 
“How’d them little bastards get back there?” he won- 
dered aloud. He lay there, his face pressed into the 
soft jungle earth. “I can’t move, Blue. They know 
where I am.” Slugs slapped into the palm fronds a few 
‘scant inches above his head. 

“Hang tight ’til I start shootin’,” Blue hollered 
back. He crawled on his hands and knees until he was 
almost at a right angle to the Viet Cong who were 
hosing their AK47s in Calvin’s. direction. “This is 
gonna be close!” Blue yelled in warning. 

“It can’t get no closer’n this!” Calvin argued in a 
shout. “Do your thing, Blue. Time’s wasting.” 

Suddenly Blue leaped up and charged, his M16 
spitting its 5.56-millimeter slugs with each rapid pull 
of ‘his trigger finger. 

Knowing that to hesitate was to die, Calvin imme- 
diately got to his feet and charged in to combine his 
own firing with Blue’s. Together, in the hasty crossfire 
they created, they first pinned the enemy down, then 
blasted them into bloody hunks. 

- Calvin shook his head in relief as they viewed the 
dead enemy. “I don’t like things to get that close, 
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Blue. My asshole is puckered so tight I could whistle 
‘Saint Louie Blues’ through. it.” 

Blue agreed. “We reached the pucker factor all 
right. You damned near bought it that time, you ol’ 
Buffalo Soljer.” 

Falconi, meanwhile, stormed ahead with Archie 
Dobbs on his far flank. They came under heavy fire 
almost immediately and were forced to hit the dirt 
hard and fast. Flying bullets, zipping close over their 
heads, slit the air with nasty spitting sounds. “Use a 
grenade on my signal!” Falconi hollered. 

- “Gimme the word!” Archie yelled back. 

Both men pulled fragmentation devices from their 
patrol harnesses and yanked the pins free. Holding 
down on the firing spoons, they waited. Then Falconi 
yelled, “Now!” 

The two dark shapes lobbed up high, arching be- 
tween a pair of trees. The explosions that followed 

“were punctuated by screams. The pair of Black Eagles 
leaped up and charged ahead. All they found were 
three mangled bodies. 

“The taxpayers got their money’s worth on them 
two grenades,” Archie remarked, looking at the hu- 
man wreckage. 

Major Ngubo, keeping his men under tight control, 
swept in from the far right. At first firing heavily, the 
ARVN rangers’ shooting became sporadic, then died 
off altogether. They looked hard, but could find no 
more of the enemy to kill. 

The battle was over. 

A quick body count, without searching deeper in 
the jungle, gave evidence of twenty dead VC. Many 
had been blown to hell by Gunnar Olson’s 90-millime- 
ter cannon. The surrounding vegetation hadn’t been 
treated too kindly by the small shells either. The place 
looked like a lunar landscape in spots. 
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“That 90-millimeter is an ass-kicker. I like that little - 
mother,” Gunnar said, grinning. 

Paulo Garcia agreed. “We did pretty good by com- 
bining support fire between the cannon and machine 
~ gun.” 

“Call the effect an instantaneous steel curtain,” 
Gunnar said. “I think we’re developing some tactics 
here.” 

Everyone— Black Eagles and rangers—left the jun- 
gle and stepped back out on the road. Falconi called 
over to Major Ngubo, “Let’s try to raise that lost 
platoon on the APC radio.” 

“Duoc roi!” Ngubo said enthusiastically. 

The two officers stepped inside the lead vehicle and 
tuned the commo set to the correct frequency. Ngubo 
spoke out the call sign several times. Nothing hap- 
pened. “Perhaps they are all dead,” he said grimly. 
“No matter how fiercely they fought, they could not 
last forever under such awful circumstances.” But he 
tried again. Finally, the low volume showing weak 
batteries, a voice, muffled in heavy static, answered. 

There was a rapid exchange in Vietnamese. As he 
talked, Ngubo pulled a map from the side pocket of 
his trousers. Falconi helped him spread it out. The 
ARVN major traced his fingers along the chart until 
he reached a certain point. “Xin ong doi mot chut,” he 
said into the microphone. Then he looked up at 
Falconi. “This is their exact location, Lieutenant 
Colonel.” 
~ Falconi carefully studied the map for a few mo- 
ments. “There is a swamp there, Kong co?” 

“Yes, Lieutenant Colonel,” Major Ngubo me “It 
is an impregnable bit of nasty terrain.” 

“Is there any way at all that they could fight a rear- 
guard action through there?” Falconi asked. “Swamps 
are easy to defend and difficult to attack.” 
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“I agree,” Ngubo said. “But not so in this case. It is 
filled with quicksand and gumbo mud. Even our 
small soldiers would sink up to their waists in the 
mess.” He flipped a thumb in Calvin’s direction out- 
side the APC. “That one would be out of sight in only 
a few seconds.” 

Falconi continued to look at the map. “It would 
appear that the Viet Cong purposely hit your men 
there and drove them up to the edge of that marshy 
’ area on purpose.” 

“The enemy commander has proved himself to be a 
shrewd adversary several times in the past,” Ngubo 


. Said. 


“What condition is that cutoff platoon in, Major?” 

“Morale is dropping,” Ngubo admitted. “They have 
suffered more than fifty percent casualties. Many of 
the wounded are still on the line fighting.” 

“Then let’s not waste any more time,” Falconi said. 
He leaned out the door. “Mount up.” He looked back 
at Major Ngubo. “Care to ride along with us?” 

“Cam on ong,” he replied gratefully. 

Between Top and the ARVN sergeant major, the 
men were soon back aboard their vehicles and the 
convoy of determined men rushed down the road to- 
ward the lost platoon. 

Both vehicle gunners damned their own personal 

safety. Gunnar manned the 90-millimeter cannon 
while Paulo pulled the cocking lever on the M60 ma- 
chine gun. There was obviously not going to be a lot 
‘of finesse in the attack, so instant fire support would 
be needed for both shock effect and to give the guys 
charging in on foot a fighting chance to close with the 
Viet Cong. 

When they were within half a kilometer of the bat- 
tle site, the two APCs drew up alongside each other. — 
Major Ngubo, at Falconi’s urging, radioed his men in 
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the trucks and told them to hold up until told to move 
in. . oe _ 

Then, at.a top speed of 55 miles an hour, the ar- 
mored personnel carriers roared into the outlying en- 
emy positions with both cannon and machine gun 
blasting away in deafening volleys. _ 

The Charlies were caught by surprise. Most only 
looked around in shock as the heavy incoming fire 
raked their positions. They were blasted to the ground 
two and three at a time as the pair of vehicles swept 
past. 

When they’d charged through the entire VC unit, 
both Archie and Blue rapidly spun the steering wheels 
until they faced in the direction from which they’d 
come. 

“What the hell are you waiting for?” Falconi yelled. 
“Take off again!” 

Once more they sped back at the enemy. The Char- 
lies, still stunned-from the first assault, had barely — 
recovered when the second hit them. Once more ex- 
- plosive shells and splattering machine-gun fire 
pounded them in a flashing thunderstorm of fiery 
steel. Dozens more crumpled under the flying swarms 
of shrapnel and slugs. 

When the APCs passed through, they. turned 
around once again. “Okay, Major Ngubo!” Falconi 
said. “Tell your soldiers to.come on in with us.” ° 

Ngubo, excited as hell, literally screamed into the 
microphone. “Tien len! Tien len!” 

Now all the vehicles charged forward together. 
Once more Gunnar. and Paulo cut loose with their 
booming salvos, blowing away any man, animal, or 
plant that was within range. When the APCs halted, _ 
they lifted their fire to allow their Black Eagle buddies 
_and the Vietnamese rangers to charge under the cov- 
ering fire. 
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A few surviving Viet Cong made an attempt to 
hold, but they were too stunned and demoralized. 
They went down under pounding rifle butts and slash- 
ing bayonets, punctuated with bursts of semi- and 
full-automatic fire. 

Then, as before, the fighting came to an abrupt 
halt. The jungle, except for the labored breathing of 
tired men, was silent and soaked in blood. 
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CHAPTER 7 | 


_ Major Ngubo and his men celebrated the rescue of 
the lost platoon’s survivors right on the spot without 
waiting to return to Camp Mot. 

The outfit’s leader, a young lieutenant named Hau, 

went to each Black Eagle and personally shook the 
man’s hand, muttering, “Cam on ong—thank you,” 
in a hoarse, strained voice. Exhausted but still game, 
the officer was nearing the edge of his physical endur- 
ance. 
_ The bodies of the dead ARVN rangers had been 
. laid out in a.neat row, their ponchos thrown over 
them. An impromptu Guard of Honor stood over 
them. Although they were dressed in soiled, battle- 
stained fatigue uniforms, the Vietnamese soldiers 
stood as tall and straight as the Brigade of Guards at 
Buckingham Palace. A combination of grief and 
pride was evident in their faces. 

The wounded rangers, most of them hit two and 
even three times, had been sheltered down in a hollow 
near the edge of the stinking swamp that had been the _ 
main cause of the Viet Cong hemming them in. The 
fetid terrain stunk so badly that the odor could be 
detected up on the highway. It had been a god-awful 
place to fight, sweat, bleed, and die. . 
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~ "You've been through hell;” Falconi said to the 
ranger platoon leader. - 

Hau nodded. “Yes, sir, Lieutenant Colonel. We 
were on our last magazines of ammunition when you 
appeared.” He grinned in relief. “I was preparing to 
issue orders for a final bayonet charge when the radio 
call from Major Ngubo alerted me to your arrival 
with armored personnel carriers.” He looked over at 
‘the squat, steel vehicles. “They are indeed beautiful!” 

Falconi noted that the other rangers —the ones who 
had followed the APCs in the trucks — were also worn 
out. He looked at Ngubo. “You and your fine soldiers 
have been fighting long and hard on this highway. I 
am only happy we could help.” 

“Yes, Lieutenant Colonel Falconi,” Major Ngubo 
said. He pointed to the APCs. “If we only had some 
magnificent vehicles like those, we could have kept 
the road open.” 

Falconi nodded his agreement. “Our own task has 
just started. There are many sections of the highway 
that await our attention.” 

“Shall we return to Camp Mot?” the ranger major 
asked. 

“Not all of us,” Falconi said. “This battle still has 
one more skirmish left in it.” 

“I do not understand,” Ngubo said. 

“Come with me,” Falconi said. “I am going to have 
a conference with my lieutenant and sergeant major.” 
With Major Ngubo at his side, the Black Eagle com- 
mander walked over the where Swift Elk and Top 
stood off by themselves. “A word with you gentle- 
men, if you please,” Falconi said. 

“What’s up, sir?” Swift Elk asked. 

“I figure the Charlies are going to come back to this 
spot and reoccupy it,” Falconi said. It’s a damned 
good ambush point and they’re not going to let it go 
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to waste.” (- 


Top shrugged. “So who gives a shit? We'll come 
_ back and wade back into the sonofabitches.” 

“I have a better idea,” Falconi said. Let’s form a 
little reception committee for them.” _ 

“What do you mean, sir?” Top asked. 

“I’m going to leave some people here at the same 
spot where the ranger - platoon was pinned down,” 
Falconi explained. “The VC won’t expect anyone to be 
in that hellhole. When they return, the surprise 
should be complete.” 

“It’s risky, sir,” Top said. “I volunteer.” 

“Okay, Top. Pll stay and Swift Elk, too. With Ar- 
chie and Calvin, we ought to be enough to really ruin 
the bastards’ whole day.” 

“I shall. stay, too, Lieutenant Colonel!” Major 
Ngubo said. 

“And me, please.” Lieutenant Hau, in spite of his 
exhaustion, was game. “It will be damn duoc roi 
vengeance.” 

“Okay, guys, let’s send the others back and situate 
ourselves,” Falconi said. ; 

Top, ever the senior noncommissioned officer, 
turned to the chore. Within a few minutes both 
APCs—minus the five Black Eagles staying behind — 
were rolling down the road with the ranger trucks 
following. 

“Find a spot, guys,” Falconi said. “And make sure — 
it’s a good one.” 

“Hey, no shit, sir,” Archie said in agreement. “If 
anybody fucks up with a lousy position he’s going to 
be history.” 

“Yeah, Archie,” Calvin said with a laugh. “But he’ll 
be military history!” 
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The white bus with the big blue letters “UN” 
painted on the sides turned off the highway and went 
through the entrance of the Y-Te Orphanage. The 
passengers had all looked forward to this particular 
moment since their assignment to the project. They 
peered happily through the window to catch glimpses 
of their new duty station. 

Inside the small institution, the children, with their 
teachers not much older than they, were lined up out- 
side the main building as the big vehicle came to a 
squealing halt. The door opened and Dumas Wil- 
liams stepped out. He turned -to help Uzuri 
Mwanamke step down. As the two walked over to the 
orphanage superintendent, a half dozen more United 
Nations people followed them. . 

The head of the orphanage, a smiling middle-aged 
man, stepped forward and offered his hand. “Wel- 
come to Y-Te, my friends. 1 am Headmaster Nguyen.” 

Dumas smiled. “We are pleased to meet you, Mister 
Nguyen. I am Doctor Williams and this is my col- 
league Miss Mwanamke. She will be the senior in- 
structor on this project.” 

Nguyen bowed. “I am most pleased to make your 
acquaintance, miss.” __ 

Dumas beckoned to two of the men in the group to 
step forward. The pair, physical opposites, presented 
themselves, displaying large smiles of friendship. The 
plump blond man looked like a Santa Claus with his 
beard removed. “I am Lars Borgson.” 

~“Doctor Borgson, from Sweden, is our child psy- 
chologist,” Dumas explained. “He has made several 
studies of the emotional problems of war orphans.” 

Nguyen again offered his hand. “You will find we 
have many such problems among our children.” 

“I hope to help. I conducted several clinics in Af- 
rica during the previous five years. What I learned 
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there should benefit these unfortunate children.” 

The second man, thin and dark, had a crooked 
smile that looked out of place with his cold piercing 
eyes. “I am Ali Khalarijjal,” he said. “My profession 
is that of a nutritionist.” 

_ “How do you do, Mister Khalarijjal,” Nguyen said. 
“You will find our fare here simple but healthy.” 

“Perhaps the addition of vitamin tablets and pro- 
tein supplements will be of some help,” Khalarijjal 
suggested. “We shall closely monitor the results of 
these dietary aids.” 

“Your efforts will be most welcome,” Nguyen in- 
formed him. After being introduced to the other four 

- UN people who would work as schoolteachers under 
Uzuri Mwanamke’s supervision, the headmaster took 
the group over for a closer look at the children. 

A young girl of twelve years stepped forward with a 
shy smile. She took a deep breath. “We welcome our 
friends from the United Nations,” she said. “We wish 
you well and hope your stay with us will be enjoy- 
able.” She curtsied. “Thank you.” 

“Thank you, Chala,” Nguyen said. He indicated 
the other children -with'a sweep of his hand. “And 
these, ladies and gentlemen, are the dear reasons you 

. have come to us. 

The children, better fed and cared for now than 
ever before in their lives, still had a bedraggled unhap- 
piness about them. Many suffered the additional bur- 
den of racial hatred. They were the mixed bloods 
whose Oriental mothers had experienced love affairs 
with foreign soldiers. These were primarily French, 
but other colonial troops—from brown Algerian 
Arabs to the black Senegalese—were included. The 
French Foreign Legion had also contributed various 
bloodlines, mostly German, to these unfortunate chil- 
dren. 
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The native of Indochina might visit metropolitan 
France and howl his head off at being discriminated 
against for his yellow skin, but once back home he 
had absolutely no tolerance for others. The Vietnam- 
ese went further than name-calling against the mixed 
bloods. Discrimination in jobs, housing, and other 
areas of the nation’s life meant they were outsiders 
without rights, privileges, or even hope. Abandoned 
by their mothers, these children had been forced to 
live in the streets to beg and steal for survival. 

Others, who had lost parents in the fighting and 
terrorist attacks, also had histories of cruel urban 
poverty and suffering. 

Uzuri spotted a particularly beautiful little girl who 
obviously was half black. The Ugandan woman 
couldn’t help herself as she walked up to the child and 
gently laid her hand on her cheek. The little girl had 
seen many black men but never a black woman. She 
stared up at the lovely lady in awe. 

Uzuri smiled. “Your father was African, child.” 

The girl nodded. “Yes. My mother told me he was 
. from-a place called Senegal.” 

“I am African, too,” Uzuri said. “What is your 
name?” : 

Nguyen, standing nearby, said, “She came to us 
' without one. We have yet to name her. Meanwhile, we 

call her Gai. That means ‘girl.’ ” 

“Then I shall give her a name now,” Uzuri said. “A 
Swahili name. From now on you will be known as 
Nyota—in my language that is ‘star.’ ” 

The girl smiled. “I like that. Cam on co. Thank 
you.” Then she asked, “How do you say ‘thank you’ in 
your language?” . 

“Ahsante,” Uzuri said. “I will teach you many 
things, Nyota. You will learn much about the big 
continent that is the home to your bloodline.” 
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“You will enjoy teaching her, Miss Mwanamke,” 
Nguyen said. “Gai—excuse me, please—Nyota is a 
quick learner.” He turned to the others. “Now. Will 

you join me in my office for tea?” 

' The children were taken back to their classroom 
while the grown-ups went to the administration build- 
ing. After serving tea and rice cakes, Nguyen gave 
them a full rundown on the orphanage setup. 

There were only three buildings in the place not 
counting the outdoor privies. A two-room school 
served the educational purposes and a thatched, airy 
dormitory was available for the children. They slept 
inside on straw mats. The main building, which they 
were in, had a small dispensary, the office, and sleep- 
ing quarters for the staff. , 

Nguyen was pitifully short of help. The only teach- 
ers he had were older children. There were no quali- 
fied adults available or willing to come out to that 
remote area to act as instructors. He also had no 
doctors or nurses. Any first aid or treatment of illness 
had to be performed by the headmaster. “My only 
medical training is from a French army first-aid 
book,” Nguyen explained: “It is fine for minor inju- 
ries, but serious illnesses have caused the loss of sev- 
eral of our children.” Obviously overworked and 
emotionally overwrought by the weighty responsibili- 
ties he’d taken on, Nguyen asked the obvious ques- 
tion. 

“Please, Doctor Williams, explain the program you 
are offering. us here at the orphanage.” 

Dumas Williams set his cup of tea down. “What we 
intend to do, Headmaster Nguyen, is use Y-Te as a. 
model and an experiment in UNESCO for setting up 
schools and asylums for war orphans. If it works out, 
these will be set up not only in Vietnam, but also in 
other parts of the globe torn by war.” 
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Nguyen sadly shook his head. “There are so many 
children suffering in the world.” 

Uzuri spoke up forcefully. “If there were more kind- 
hearted people like you,-such torment would be 
greatly reduced for the helpless little ones.” 

“I do what I can,” Nguyen said. He shrugged. “I 
fear, as you can see, it has not been much.” 

“On the contrary, sir,” Dumas said. “You have done 
a wonderful job with the limited resources to which 
you have access. But now there will be the necessary 
personnel, adequate funding, and the proper pro- 
grams needed from the UN.” 

Nguyen was Close to tears. “Buddha has blessed 
me.” 


Ray Swift Elk peered through the brush toward the 
direction the enemy would be coming from. He 
glanced to his right and could barely see Top Gor- 
don’s husky form in his own fighting position. A look © 
to the left revealed Robert Falconi as motionless as a 
cobra as he waited for the action to begin. 

Malpractice McCorckel and Calvin Culpepper were 
out of sight farther into the brush. Major Ngubo and 
Lieutenant Hau were near them. A total of seven men 
were poised at the edge of the swamp—five Black 
Eagles and the two ARVN rangers—all with fully 
locked and loaded M1é6s. 

They were a small but deadly reception committee. 

The group had endured an hour and a half of 
strained anticipation in the oppressive heat. All were 
sweat-soaked and uncomfortable, feeling rivulets of 
perspiration course down from their hair and onto 
their necks. This was nothing new to the seasoned 
jungle fighters, and they endured it as they did all the 
discomforts of their particularly hellish brand of sol- 
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diering —by getting damned good. and pissed. off. 

Then the noise was heard. 

“It was a distinct crack. A twig or small branch had 
been snapped. It could have been a monkey or larger 
- animal putting its weight down on dead limbs. But 
‘the pair of ‘Viet Cong who appeared on the road 
across from the concealed men showed the noise was 
human-made. 

Rather than check the jungle ahead of. them, the 
Charlies seemed more concerned’ with the highway. 
They looked carefully both ways to make sure no one . 
unfriendly to them would swoop down on them. 
When they were convinced it was sa they signaled 
to their rear. 

“Di ral” one called out. 

Now there were a dozen of the Viet Cong standing 
out on the road. Feeling perfectly safe, they chatted 
among themselves. Finally, after getting permission 
' from the one who seemed to be their leader, they lit 

cigarettes and squatted down to rest. . 

-Jop, naturally angered at this lack ‘of security, 
could stand it no more. He picked out one of the lazy 

bastards and got a good sight picture on him. The 
muzzle of the M16 was unwavering as the sergeant 
major’s brawny arms held it steady. He didn’t fire, 
since Falconi, as the senior man, would open the fes- 
tivities. 

Suddenly the Black Eagle a s rifle 
-blasted. Top immediately squeezed the trigger.. The 

man he’d drawn the bead on leaped straight up in the 
air, then sat down and rolled over on his side. 

Another VC nearby staggered off to one side with 
the top part of his skull blown away. He managed to 
_ walk a dozen steps before he crumbled to the high- 
way’s macadam. 

Now full salvos blasted the communist guerrillas. 
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Several of the Reds, hit by several bullets simultane- 
ously, tumbled with arms flailing as the shock of the 
multiple strikes violently knocked them down. 

One, luckier than the most, had escaped the initial 
sprays of 5.56-millimeter slugs. He attempted a run- 
ning escape, but ended up getting hit so many times 
that his scampering turned into a morbid kind of 
dance before he crashed face-first onto the roadway. 

“Ceasé fire!” Falconi ordered. 

The Black Eagles and their ranger companions 
stood up and moved slowly, cautiously forward. One 
of the black uniform-clad bodies twitched. Immedi-. 
ately seven M16s exploded into action, spraying a to- 
tal thirty-plus bullets that shredded ‘the cadaver. - 

“It ain’t healthy around here to attract attention to 
yourself, is it?” Malpractice asked. 

_ + “Not if you’re wearing black pajamas,” Ray Swift 
Elk said while changing magazines in his weapon. 
Calvin Culpepper walked among the dead VC. 

“Damn!” he exclaimed. “There ain’t a one o’ these 

dudes that ain’t been hit at least a dozen times.” 

Lieutenant Hau put a thirty-round magazine into 
his M16. After pulling the charging handle, he emp- 
tied the contents, swinging the muzzle from body to 
body. When he finished, he spat. “That is to revenge 
my dead men. Now their spirits will travel contented 
through the land of the dead.” 

A roar in the distance showed that the APCs and 
trucks were on their way back to pick them up. 
Falconi turned to Major Ngubo. “Our job is done on 
this section of the highway, Thieu Ta. We'll see you on 
the way back to Ban Me Thuot.” - 

Negubo shook hands with the American officers. 
“We thank you for your help, Lieutenant Colonel. My 
soldiers and I shall now make sure the highway re- 
mains free from Viet Cong occupation.” : 
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“I know you will succeed in that endeavor, Major 
Negubo,” Falconi said. 

The lead vehicle rolled up and stopped. Gunnar 
Olson, in the turret, looked down at the piles of dead 
enemy. “Fy da!” he said. “When you said you was 
going to spring an ambush, you wasn’t kidding, sir.” 
. “I never do, Gunnar,” Falconi said. He motioned to 

the other Black Eagles who had been in on the dry- 
gulch mission. “Mount up, guys. We’ ve got some 
more of this to do.” 

The tough little ARVN rangers, standing in the 
highway, watched the two APCs roar away. The 
’ Americans followed a bend in the road and were soon 
out of sight. 

Major Ngubo spoke fespecttully. “Those are some 
very brave soldiers.” 

Lieutenant Hau sighed. “I sincerely hope, Thieu 
Ta, that they live long enough to reach the end of this 
highway of blood.” 

Ngubo shrugged. “If it is their. karma,. they will do 
so. ” . - 

“I know nothing of their karma,” Hau said. “Ex- 
cept that Iam sure that their fate— victory or death — 
will be glorious!” 
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CHAPTER 8 | 


Uzuri Mwanamke looked out over the railing of the 
porch at the moonlit compound of the orphanage. 
She turned to her companion, Dumas Williams. “It is 
so peaceful and beautiful. I find it difficult to think 
there is a war being fought near here.” 

“Yes, it is a most placid scene, but I’m afraid there 
is, indeed, a most deadly conflict in progress,” Dumas 
said. He gestured at the dormitory across the wide 
yard. “And those parentless children are part of the 
unhappy evidence of the violence.” 

“All that misery brought about by soldiery,” Uzuri 
said. “It is disgusting.” 

Dumas chose his next words carefully. “Not all sol- 
diers are bad men,.Miss Mwanamke.” 

“To me they are,” Uzuri said. “That has been 
proven to me most strongly in Africa. They swagger 
about like bullies, mistreating people and having their 
way because they are armed.” 

“I think you know what sort of point I am trying to 
make,” Dumas said. 

“Most certainly I do,” Uzuri said. “You. are, of 
course, referring to your old friend Calvin Culpepper 
as being an exception to that rule.” 

“I am indeed,” Dumas said. “Calvin is a strong 
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man, yes. He is a brave man, yes. But he is not a cruel 
nor a brutal person, Miss Mwanamke.” 

“Then why did he choose the profession of arms?” 
Uzuri asked. 

“Calvin is a complex person,” Dumas said. “He can 
be looked on in many ways. As a teenager he had the 
appearance of being a happy-go-lucky farm boy who 
worked hard, played hard, and would find content- 
ment in working the land as had his father and grand- 
fathers.” Dumas smiled. “I can still recall him in those 
worn bib overalls.- Shirtless and barefoot after a hot 
bath following a hard day’s work, he would sit out on 
that old porch with his folks and let the evening slip 
by. ” 

. Uzuri shrugged. “That seems a useless way to pass 
_ one’s life.” 

Dumas laughed. “That is because you do not know ; 
what went on up there on that porch. There was talk 
of religion, my dear. It was a mixture of Baptist and 
African myth passed on down to the Culpepper fam- 
ily from their slave ancestors. Oh, I remember 
Calvin’s grandmother. She was a wise, wrinkled old 
lady who would tolerate no swearing, smoking, or 
drinking in the house: She taught the boy self-disci- 
pline when it came to life’s pleasures, thrift with life’s 
- offerings, and modesty with life’s achievements.” 

Uzuri was a bit impressed. “She seems as if she was 
a wonderful teacher.” 

“She was indeed,” Dumas said. “And I know. She 
taught me much, too. Mostly about myself.” He lit 
his pipe and sat on the porch railing. “I learned not to 
be ashamed because I was smaller and weaker than 
the other boys. Grandma Culpepper said I had 
brains—that was why God made me so skinny and 
short —so I wouldn’t be wasting my time with sports 
and roughhouse living. She said I was meant for bet- 
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.ter, more meaningful things than that.’ 

“What did she have to say to enEe Uzuri asked. 
“He certainly isn’t a little fellow.” 

“I don’t thing he ever was,” Dumas said with a 
chuckle. “But she taught him a unique thing when it~ 
came to handling his great physical strength. 
Grandma told him the Lord created him strong so 
‘that he could protect the weak.” He shook his head. 
“And he certainly protected me, young lady. There 
was many a time when the bigger boys would be all set 
~ to spend some time tormenting and teasing me,’ but 
Calvin would:come along and—pardon the vernacu- 
lar—bust some heads, mama!” 

“I’m not impressed,” Uzuri said. “Any man who 
chooses to be a soldier is basically bad—and the one 
who goes into elite killer units is supplementally evil.” 

“American soldiers have a different attitude than 
those in other parts of the world,” Dumas explained 
patiently. “They cannot enter politics unless they leave 
the army. Therefore, we do not have generals as presi- 
dents such as are found in Africa or banana republics 
in Latin America.” 

“TI think, however, they are basically the same,” 
Uzuri argued. “And that includes your friend.” 

“I think you should take some time to get to know 
Calvin, Miss Mwanamke,” Dumas urged her. “I think 
you might be pleasantly surprised.” 

The screen door banged open, and the Swede, 
Borgson, stepped out onto the porch. “Well! You two 
seem to be involved in earnest conversation.” 

Uzuri nodded. “Yes, Doctor Borgson. Doctor Du- 
mas is giving me a detailed description on his friend 
Calvin Culpepper.” 

“Hmm, yes! A most interesting fellow that ser- 
geant,” Borgson mused. “From all appearances he is a 
warrior, yet his demeanor gives all indications that 
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‘there is a gentle side to his nature.” He took a deep 
breath. “Well, it has cooled down some. I believe I 
shall take a walk. Excuse me, please.” 

Dumas finished his pipe and tapped it on the rail- 
ing, sending a shower of embers cascading to the 
ground. “Do you see, Miss Mwanamke? Others per- 
ceive his better qualities. “ - 

“Mister Borgson is from .a country that: has not 
been at war for over a hundred years,” Uzuri said in a 
plainly disapproving tone. “The peace-loving Swedes 
sold steel to Nazi Germany during World War II. Now 
they sally forth in righteous self-approval to do work 
for the United Nations.”. 

“You are quick to condemn,” Dumas said. 

“Pardon my vernacular, Doctor Williams, but you 
damned betcha!” 

Dumas smiled. “I really must watch my slangy ex- 
pressions around you, Miss Mwanamke.” 

Another man appeared in the glowing gloom of 
twilight. This was the Tunisian, Ali Khalarijjal: He 
-greeted them with a slight bob of his head. “God be 
with you.” 

“And you,” Uzuri replied. 

“Are your menus prepared?” Dumas asked. 

’ “Yes, Doctor Williams,” the Arab replied. “I shall 
turn in my food and medicine requisitions by midday 
tomorrow.” 

' “Fine,” Dumas said. “These children need all the 
help they can get battling disease and parasites.” 

. Uzuri looked at Khalarijjal. “Tell me, Bwana Kha- 
larijjal, what is your impression of Doctor Williams’ 
old friend?” 

“El askeri?” Khalarijjal asked. “He seems like a 
perfect automaton to me.” He smiled showing his 
gapped teeth. “A killing machine, /a?” 

“So much for perceptions,” Uzuri said. 
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“T think you would find that being his friend is a most 
enjoyable experience, Miss Mwanamke,” Dumas said. 

“I have no desire to be friends with a professional 
baby killer,” Uzuri said, walking toward the steps. 

“That, Miss Mwanamke, is the most unkind utter- 

ance I have ever heard toward a decent man,” Dumas 
said coldly. : 

Uzuri said nothing in reply. She walked down the 
‘steps and strolled slowly over the compound now 
bathed in bright moonlight. - 


Archie turned the APC into the gate and came to a 
halt by the machine-gun nest lit up by the headlights. 
Gunnar Olson, sitting in the turret, waved at the men 
manning the position. 

“Light discipline don’t mean much around here, 
does it?” the Minnesotan asked. 

“Hell no,” one of the machine gunners awed. 
He was a member of the American engineer company 
stationed there. “The Charlies already know where we 
are. If they’re gonna mortar or attack us, they can do 
it in the dark as well as in the light. So there ain’t any 
sense in our stumbling around without being able to 


_ see.” Then he added. “But when we hit that brush out 


there with our heavy spotlights, we can catch sight of 
the little bastards every time.” ; 
’ “You ought a be able to deal with ’em then,” Gun- 
_ nar said. “It looks like you guys are armed for bear.” 
The soldier grinned. “Damn right, pal. This keeps 
those skulking sonofabitches outta here—day or 
night. The shit hits the fan when we go out there!” He 
pointed to the dark jungle around the camp. “Or 
down there!” He indicated the highway. “That’s the 
Viet Cong’s property right now.” 
“Maybe that’s about to get changed,” Gunnar re- 
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_ Marked. 

Falconi opened the side door of the vehicle and 
stepped out. A captain, walking through the gate, 
approached him and saluted. “Colonel Falconi?” 

The Black Eagle commander returned the salute. 
“Right. You must be Captain Pritchard.” 

“Yes, sir. ’'m the company commander and”—he 
gestured with a laugh at his small garrison —“the post 
commander of Camp Hai.” 

Falconi surveyed the well-fortified establishment. 
“T’ll say one thing, Captain Pritchard, you did one 
hell of a fine job of building this place.” 

“We're engineers, sir,” Pritchard said. “Putting 
things up to stay is our main business.” 

Ray. Swift Elk and Top Gordon joined them. After 
. a round of introductions, the two APCs drove into 
the camp past the machine-gun nest. Once inside, the 
Black Eagles could see why the engineers didn’t fear 
an attack on their camp. Solidly built with bunkers, 
sandbagged trenches, and well-placed gun positions, 
it was impregnable to everything except an over- 
whelming assault by a reinforced infantry battalion 
with artillery support. 

Captain Pritchard led Falconi, Swift Elk, and Top 
to his command post. They walked down the stairs to 
a comfortable room complete with a plank floor. “Sit 
down, gentlemen,” Pritchard said. “Relax. You must 
be pretty tired after riding in those damned armored 
personnel carriers all day.” 

“They’re cramped as hell inside,” Top said. “That's 
the worst part of it.” 

“The constant riding isn’t exactly soothing,” Swift 
Elk added. “Especially if you’re prone to car sick-. 
ness.” 

Top looked at the Sioux ‘officer. “You have trouble 
with that, sir?” 
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“Yeah. I didn’t ride around much on the reserva- 
tion there in South Dakota,” Swift Elk said.-“I never 
, got used to it in the army.” 

“We'll be spending a hell of a lot more time in 
them,” Falconi said. “So you’d better get adapted 
damned quick.” 

“I think we ought to stay here at Camp Hai,” Top - 
said with a wink. “The captain knows how to build a 
fortress.” 

“That’s true,” Pritchard said. “But, unfortunately, 
that doesn’t help a goddamned bit when it comes to 
keeping the highway in good repair. That, gentlemen, 
is my primary mission, and I haven’t been able to 
perform the assignment worth a damn.” 

_ Falconi understood. “VC activity on the road?” 

_ Yes, sir. And in the jungle, too,” Pritchard said. 
“Every time I send a work detail out, they’re hit by the 
Charlies. Sometimes they damage the highway, then 
wait for us to show up. I’ve lost some damned good 
men.” 

“You're talking about the part of the road between 
here and Camp Ba, correct?” Falconi asked. ; 

“Yes, sir,” Pritchard replied. 

Falconi nudged Top. “Fetch Calvin Culpepper for 
me, Top.” 

“Yes, sir.” Top left the. bunker to seek out the De- 
tachment’s senior combat engineer. : 

“I’m ready to begin an.operation to end the Viet 
Cong harassment in this area,” Falconi said. “You say 
the Charlies will set themselves up and wait for your 
men?” 

“Yes, sir,” Pritchard said. “Sometimes they'll allow 
a work crew to go about their business unmolested for 
several days. Then they attack.” Pritchard’s features © 
clouded over. “And the bastards don’t take prisoners. 
I’ve found some of my dead with their hands tied 
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behind their backs.” 
They were interrupted by the appearance of Top 
Gordon. He had returned to the bunker with Calvin 
. Culpepper on his heels. The black sergeant looked 
over at his commanding officer. “Something I can do, 
sir?” 

- “You bet, Buffalo Soldier,” Falconi said. “How are 

we set for Claymore mines?” 

“Claymore? We.got two dozen, sin” 

“Fine,” Falconi said. “You and Blue get those mean _ . 
_‘mothers out. We'll be needing them in the next couple 
of days.” 

Calvin grinned. “You got some mean shit in mind, 
don’t you, sir?” 

“Right,” Falconi answered. “And we’re going to 
blast. it straight into the VCs’ faces!” 


Uzuri walked softly through the dormitory of sleep- 
ing children. Their breathing was soft and easy as they 
slept soundly through the warm tropical night. Now 
and then one would cry out pitifully for a missing or 
dead mother. 

The Ugandan woman finally reached the bed she 
sought. Little Nyota could barely be seen beneath the 
soft white mosquito netting that covered her. Uzuri 
slipped under the covering and gently sat down on the 
cot. Nyota stirred a bit in her sleep, emitting a soft 

‘moan. 
‘*Kulala, mtoto wa kike,” Uzuri said softly. 

Nyota’s eyes opened and she saw the African 
woman looking down at her. The child smiled sleepily, 
then yawned and rolled over to drift back to sleep. 

Uzuri left with as much care as she had exercised 
when'she entered the building. Once outside, her own 
tiredness swept over the woman. She walked back to 
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the administration building to go to her room. As she 
stepped up on the porch she noticed that a man sat on 
‘a chair there. . 

“Shikamoo,” Uzuri ‘greeted. : 

“Masa’il kher,” Ali Khalarijjal replied in his own 
language. When Uzuri reached the door, he spoke 
again. “Mwanamke-Aenisae, may I say something?” 

“Yes, of course, Khalarijjal-Bwana,” Uzuri replied. 
’ “Take care when speaking to Doctor Williams,” the 
Tunisian cautioned her. “I have every reason to believe 
he may be CIA.” 

Uzuri hesitated, then replied, “Thank you, Khalari- 
jjal-Bwana. ” Then she hurried inside to her room. . 
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CHAPTER 9 


The engineer soldier at the machine-gun position 

_ wiped the sweat trickling down from his steel helmet. 

‘Guard duty at any time was bothersome in the Viet- 
namese heat, and that unhappy fact also included 

. dawn. The night’s mugginess was only slightly better 
than the day’s natural steam heat. 

The uncomfortable G.I. leaned against the sand- 
bags and watched the small convoy leave the camp. 
“Good luck, you poor bastards,” he said to himself as 
they rolled past. He had seen work details exit | 
through that same gate on many occasions.-A lesser — 
number always returned. But he gave a wave of en- 
couragement just the same. 

“Hang in there, guys!” he yelled. Several men on 
the vehicles silently waved back to his shout of en- 
couragement. 

The two Black Eagles armored personnel carriers 

led ‘the armed caravan. They were followed by the 
company commander’s jeep, a deuce-and-a-half truck 
with engineers in the back, and a dump truck. The 
engineers, like all their breed, were laden with a com- 
bination of hand tools and weaponry. That branch of 
the military could fight as well as build. This was a 
military tradition passed down from the Roman le- 
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gionnaires. Those ancient soldiers built roads, aque- 
ducts, and fortifications from the Middle East all the 
way up to Britain, where they constructed a wall 
across the entire island. 

The convoy went five kilometers up the highway, 
then stopped when it reached the scene of an unfin- 
ished repair job. The engineers seemed unconcerned 
’ with security as they left their vehicles and gathered 
around to await orders. 

Captain Pritchard joined Falconi and Swift Elk 
after they had all dismounted. “This is where the shit 
hit the fan, sir,” Pritchard said. “I had a dozen guys 
mowed down not more’n fifteen minutes after we'd 
come back to finish this job.” 

“How long ago was that?” Swift Elk asked. 

“Three days,” Pritchard said. ~ 

Swift Elk looked out into the thick jungle around 
them. “Jesus! I hope the sons of bitches don't decide 
to spring an assault now.” 

Captain Pritchard shook his head. “No sweat, 
Lieutenant. At this stage of the game, they'll just wait 
-to see what we’re going to do.” He grimly added, 


' “Then the bastards will come at us.” 


“Which side did the Charlies hit you from?” 


' Falconi wanted to know. - 


“Both sides, Colonel Falconi,” Pritchard answered. 
“They must’ve been in those trees all night just wait- 
ing for the engineering detail to show up.” 

“The Viet Cong aren’t real imaginative,” Falconi 
said. “Their motto is ‘You can’t argue with success.’ If 
something works once, they'll keep doing it until the 
shit blows up in their faces.” 

“Are you counting on that happening here?” Cap- 
tain Pritchard asked. 

“I sure am. Get your guys to work like they nor- 
mally would do.” Falconi looked back and saw that 
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-his own detachment was standing by the APCs. “Top! 
Get the ball rolling!” 

“Yes, sir!” the sergeant major replied. “Okay. Let’s 

do it to it, guys.” 
. Archie Dobbs, Gunnar Olson, and Top Gordon 
moved off the road and into the jungle on the north 
side. Ray Swift Elk left Falconi and Pritchard to lead 
Paulo Garcia and Malpractice McCorckel into the 
badlands on the south side. Calvin Culpepper and 
Blue Richards, carrying packs of Claymore mines, 
reported directly to their commanding officer. 

“Which side do you want these mean mothers . 
laid?” Calvin asked. 

“Both sides,” Falconi said. “We expect the VC to hit 

“hard, then force any survivors to run a gauntlet of 
AK47 and machine-gun fire. That means they'll be 
organized for an envelopment.” 

’ “Yeah,” Blue Richards remarked, surveying the 
area. “They’se good places to hide all around here. So 
I reckon that’s where them bastards is gonna be—all 
around here.” 

“Then we got a great big fucking surprise for ’em, 
Blue,” Calvin said. “C’mon, man, let’s put this good * 
shit down where it’ll ruin their whole day.” 

He and Calvin slipped in behind the engineer sol- 
diers working on the road. They set about tending to 
the special task that Falconi had assigned them. The 
job was something they were both experts at: laying 
Claymore mines. 

That particular mine’s official nomenctature was 
the M18A1 Directional Mine. As indicated from its 

_ name, the device was a directional, fixed fragmenta- 

tion mine. It was particularly useful in the defense 
against massed attack, or for setting up a particularly 
cruel ambush. It even had a peep-sight built into the 
top so that the hard-working combat engineer setting 
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the nasty baby up could aim at the exact spot where 
he wanted it to do the most damage. That was the 
official way of saying he would get the maximum 
maiming and killing possible from the weapon. 

The Claymore was issued in its own bandoleer, 
which was complete with components for electrical 
firing. There was also an electrical blasting cap, a 
firing device, and a test set. The latter was used to 
ensure that the individual mines were in working or- 
der. 

The casualty radius to the front was 100 meters at a 
height of two meters. Its 1.5 pounds of C4 plastic 
explosive hurled 700 steel balls—that was 700 flesh- 
shredding, brain-bashing, skull-squashing, limb-am- 
putating steel balls—in the direction it was aimed. It 
made for some pretty hairy stuff coming out of a 
plastic box that measured three and three quarters by 
eight and a half inches. 

In fact, the damned thing was so hairy that it was 
even dangerous to be behind it. A backblast that 
fanned sixteen meters to the rear could be almost as 
deadly as the flying balls to the front. That burst of 
energy maimed with concussion, velocity, and by 
throwing miscellaneous debris at the unlucky —or stu- 
pid—bastard standing in back of it. 

This was what Calvin Culpepper and Blue Richards 
worked with while the engineers tended to the road. 
The two Black Eagles laid out a total of twelve Clay- 
mores on each side of the highway. After setting them 
up on the folding scissor-type legs, they lay behind 
them and sighted each in such away that the deadly 
steel balls —all 8,400 of them—would form an instan- 
taneous, solid, flying salvo that fully covered the tar- 
get area. 

They were wired up in tandem, the main wire work- 
ing back to a point where one firing device on each 
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side of the highway would fire off a complete. set.. 

The main group of engineers went on with legiti- 
mate road-repairing work. They labored in loud con- 
spicuousness, talking and joking as they slammed 
picks and shovels into the ground. But toward the 
rear, out of range of the Claymores’ backblast, an- 
other detail was busy digging shelter holes, reinforced 
by sandbags. These were carefully camouflaged so 
that only people who knew they where they were 
would be able to find them. 

All this was part of Lieutenant Colonel Robert 

Falconi’s carefully contrived plan. 
_ Meanwhile, the Black Eagle reconnaissance detail 
moved deeper into the jungle. Top and Archie formed 
the vanguard on the north side of the road. Covering 
each other, they kept in visual contact as much as 
possible. Archie’s eyes swept the terrain, peering 
through each stand of leaves and behind all the trees. 
Finally he spotted something. He also knew that per- 
’ son could see him. Diverting his eyes, he tapped lightly 
on the stock of his M16 rifle. 

Top caught the sound and casually looked his way. 
He could see Archie indicating with subtle motions of 
_ his weapon’s muzzle. Top let his eyes drift in the right’ 
direction. He, too, saw the Charlie. But instead of 
firing at the guerrilla, Top simply moved on past, 
feigning ignorance of the man’s presence. 

The idea was to give any nearby, hidden Viet Cong 
a complete, unrestricted picture of what was going 
on. Falconi wanted to tempt the hell out of them 
while convincing the Reds that an easy ambush was a 
real potential for the next day. 

Both Top and Archie, hoping like hell they 
wouldn’t catch bullets in the back, pressed deeper into 
the steamy hell of the jungle terrain. When they were 
finally past the hidden VC, they closed up. 
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_ “I don’t like this shit,” Archie complained. 

“Me neither,” Top said. “But this is pure recon. And 
you know what that means.” 

“Yeah, Sergeant Major,” Archie said. “No contact 
unless fired on. But it’s not going to do us much good 
if we’re blasted out of our socks before we can shoot 
back.” 

“Colonel Falconi knows what he’s doing,” Top as- 
sured him. “C’mon, Archie. Let’s get on with this job. 
_ We got to make these assholes think we don’t see ’em 
and that we’ll be back tomorrow big, fat, dumb, and 
: happy.” 

“Yeah,” Archie said. “Just ready to get blown to 
shit at the Charlies’ convenience.” 

Over on the other side of the highway, the other 
Black Eagles were enduring the same dangerous un- 
certainty. Paulo Garcia stepped out into an open area, 
involuntarily wincing as he purposely exposed himself 
to enemy fire, and walked across to the treeline on the 
other side. When he reached cover he stopped. Right 
below him, as plain as a whore on payday, was a 
clearly defined sandal print. 

A dozen meters away, Ray Swift Elk followed a 
behavior pattern passed down to him through count- 
less generations of Oglala Sioux warriors. He didn’t 
need to see obvious signs of the Charlies to know they 
were around. 

Anything out of the ordinary attracted his eyes. 
Swift Elk bent to study bent blades of grass, broken 
twigs, and even the leafy branches of bushes that had 
been brushed away from their natural direction of 
growth. Such unnatural signs told the Sioux Indian 
the number of people who had passed by, the direc- 
tion they were traveling, and whether they were carry- 
ing heavy loads or not. 
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The painstaking, perilous task went on for five 
hours before the scouting parties finally turned and 
slowly made their way back to the highway where 
Pritchard’s engineers had continued to labor at their 
road-repairing and shelter-building chores. 

Swift Elk and Top reported in to their commanding 
officer. The Sioux officer smiled wryly. “I feel like 
half the communist world has been staring at me all 
day.” 

“Me too,” Top. interjected. “There’s a shitpot full of 
*em out there, sir. And they’ve been getting eyefuls of 
what’s going on around here.” 

“Good,” Falconi said. “That’s exactly what we 
want. They'll be figuring we didn’t spot them. When 
we come back tomorrow, they'll be waiting for us.” 

Swift Elk shook his head. “We’re going to have to 
pull off a fast, coordinated effort or we're all going to 
get shot to hell. - 

“You're right,” Falconi said. “In fact, this is going 
to be one of the most dangerous little tricks we’ve ever 
pulled. There’s every chance it'll backfire and the 
whole situation will come apart at the seams.” 

“Which means,” Top mused, “that there’ll be no 
survivors among us.” 

“Exactly,” Falconi said. “Anybody want out?” 

“And miss the party?” Swift Elk asked with a grin. 
“No way.” 

“No fucking way,” Top added. 

The detachment, including Calvin and Blue, who 
had finished their job, went on the defensive for the 
rest of that long day. The engineers Jabored away in 
the oppressive heat, glad when the day came to an end 
_and they could return to Camp Hai for hot chow and 
cold beer. 
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Uzuri Mwanamke finished her fish and rice. “That 
was delicious,” she said to her host. 

“Thank you so much, Miss Mwanamke,” Head- 
master Nguyen said. “Our fare is simple but nutri- 
tious.” 

The other United Nations workers at the table also 
complimented the meal. The Tunisian Ali Khalarijjal 
- added, “Do not forget, friend Nguyen, that supple- 
mental rations will be arriving from UNESCO within 
a short period of time. That will also include food 
additives and supplements.” 

“That is something else for which I am grateful to 
the UN,” Nguyen said. 

Dumas Williams politely made a point. “That bit 
of sustenance has been donated by the United States.” 
He chuckled. “As an American taxpayer, I thought I 
should emphasize that fact.” 

Khalarijjal did not find the remark amusing. “It is 
- only right, I suppose, after the dastardly crimes that 

US. troops have committed in Vietnam.” . ~ 
’  _Dumas’s jaw tightened. “Atrocities in war can be 
attributed to both sides, Mister Khalarijjal.” 

“Please!” Uzuri interrupted. “Why spoil the begin- 
ning of a lovely evening with an argument?” 

Dumas sank into sullen silence, but Khalarijjal dis- 
played a pleasant smile. “Of. course. You are right, 
Miss Mwanamke. Your candor is much appreciated, 
. and I apologize if I have upset or offended you.” 

“Your apology is accepted, Khalarijjal— Bwana,” 
Uzuri said. She stood up, holding her cup. “I believe I 
shall finish my coffee on the veranda. Excuse me, 
please.” 

The beautiful Ugandan woman went outside and 
leaned against the railing as she sipped from her cup. 
She looked. across the compound at the dormitory. 
’ Through the screened windows, Uzuri could see the 
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_ older children getting the younger ones ready for bed. 
It had been a marvelous day. The first classes using 
. the UNESCO textbooks in Vietnamese had been con- 
ducted. The new blackboards and chalk, taken for 
granted by so many in the world, were wonderful 
novelties to the orphans. In fact, the children were 
enthralled with all the items of educational equipment 
the UNESCO team had brought along. — 

The door opened and Khalarijjal stepped out onto 
the porch. When he spoke to her, his voice was a 
whisper. “You heard the line of American propa- 
ganda that Doctor Williams was spewing, did you 
not?” 

“I hardly think his little joke was a pro-Western 
speech,” Uzuri said. 

“Please pardon me, but I disagree,” the Arab said. 
“I am convinced more than ever that he is a 2 spy.” 

“I do:not think so,” Uzuri said. 

“The Central Intelligence Agency is clever, 
Mwanamke—Kukosa. They infiltrate many peace 
movements and organizations. And that includes 
UNESCO.” He sighed. “But that is such an unpleas- . 
ant subject. Let us speak of happier things.” : 

“Please,” Uzuri said gratefully. 

“Would you care to join me for a walk about the 
yard?” Khalarijjal asked. “We might even stroll on the 
road if you’d like.” 

“No, thank you,” Uzuri said. “I am a bit tired.” 

“Of course,” the Tunisian said politely. “Perhaps 
you will consider going with me on another evening.” 

“Perhaps,” Uzuri answered. 

“Good evening, then.” 

“Good evening, Khalarijjal— Bwana.” She watched 
him walk off into the growing gloom of evening, his 
accusation against Dumas Williams weighing heavily 
on her mind. 
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- CHAPTER 10 


The kitchen crew of the engineer company served 
an early breakfast the morning of the planned combat 
expedition. Knowing that the road-repair detail would 
be working hard all day, the mess sergeant laid out an 
especially appetizing meal complete with eggs, bacon, 
sausage, pancakes and syrup. 

When Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi, Lieuten- 
ant Ray Swift Elk, and Captain Pritchard entered the 
mess ‘hall, the order to fall silent was bellowed by the 
engineers’ first sergeant. The entire unit, curious 
about the command to be at ease, stopped eating and 
looked toward the door. Pritchard grabbed a nearby 
chair and stepped up on it.. 

“How’s the chow, men?” he asked. 

The answer was a loud cheer of approval. 

“You can thank Colonel Falconi and his men for 
the good breakfast,” Pritchard announced. “When 
they cleared the highway between here. and Camp 
Mot, they opened it up for the first commissary con- 
voy we've been able to get through in three months.” 

A round of applause exploded over the scene. It 
was directed toward a couple of tables in the rear of 
the room where the Black Eagles were seated. 

“Okay. Now get back to feeding your faces, GIs,” 
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Pritchard said, stepping down. 

The meal was resumed with a great deal of excited 
talk. A wild rumor of French toast for the next morn- 
ing quickly spread. from table to table. When the 
Black Eagle enlisted men finished their meals and 
carried their trays up to the wash area, they received 
friendly remarks from the engineer troops. 

“Hey, guys,” one said. “Thanks for the pancakes.” 

“No, the eggs,” his buddy insisted. “Fresh eggs over 
easy starts my day perfect.” 

Archie Dobbs grinned-at them. “We're hapey to 
oblige, guys. Just remember that any time you want 
an affair catered, call on the Black Eagle Detach- 
ment.” 

The meal started to drag out a bit by then, so the 
engineer squad leaders went from table to table roust- 
ing their men out. They had a schedule to make and it 
was of utmost importance that they be at the road- 
repair site on time. Any undue delay could very well 
mean a premature attack by the Charlies. That would 
result in a complete disaster. 

Twenty minutes later, the same convoy rolled past 
the same guard at the gate. The sentry, smoking a 
cigarette and patting his full belly, shook his head 
- ruefully. “I appreciate what you done,” he said once 
more, speaking to himself, “and I sure hate to see you 
die. No shit. I really do.” 

Unaware of the soldier’s gloomy outlook on the 
day’s work, the Black Eagles in their armored -person- 
nel carriers led the way to the showdown. When the 
caravan arrived, the vehicles came to easy stops. The 
men dismounted and lined up on the road under the 
close scrutiny of the noncommissioned officers. 
While the engineers received their instructions, 
Falconi’s men Jounged around the APCs as if they 
were about to have a very easy day of it. 
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Finally Pritchard’s troops were dismissed to work. 
They sauntered easily toward the damaged area they’d 
spent the previous day working on. Calvin Culpepper 
- and Blue Richards inconspicuously fell in behind 

them. Then Captain Pritchard pulled a thunder whis- 
tle from his jacket pocket. He waited a few moments. 
Suddenly he put the whistle in his mouth and blew a 
rattling, shrill blast. 

The engineers immediately reversed their direction, 
running toward the shelter holes they’d dug the day 
before. The Black Eagles took cover behind the APCs 
while Blue and Calvin dove behind the two hidden 
detonators.waiting for them. “Fire in the hole!” 
Calvin shouted. 

A crank of the handles was all it took. 

The Claymores, beneath a thin covering of dirt, 
detonated in a deafening, earth-shaking roar. The 
concussion swept up clouds of dust like a tornado had 
just rushed through the area as-the thousands of steel 
balls zapped through the air at a sizzling speed of 
2,000 feet per second. 

Entire bushes seemed to explode outward as their 

‘branches and leaves were blasted by the storm of wind 

and steel. Trees were shredded, and the air was filled 
with flying chunks of bark that shot around in all 
directions with the speed of bullets. 

It was fucking magnificent! 

Even while the dust still whirled through the air and 

debris rained down over the scene, the Black Eagles 
- charged into the jungle. Falconi, with Archie hot on 
his heels, led Gunnar, Top and Malpractice across the 
highway to the north. Ray Swift Elk set the pace to 
the south as Blue, Paulo, and Calvin closed in behind 
him. 

The first sight that greeted the Black Eagles in the 
shredded vegetation was that of the grotesque figures 
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of horribly mutilated bodies. Limbs were blown off, 
leaving blood-soaked torsos with great hunks.of meat 
ripped out of them. The Detachment waded through 
the slimy gore, slipping on the goo, as they penetrated 
the enemy assault position. 

On the north side, Archie, in his usual role as 
scout, headed for the front while Falconi, Top, Mal- 
practice, and Gunnar formed a skirmish line behind 
him. Archie wisely slowed down when they passed 
through the plastered casualties. He brought up the 
muzzle of his M16. and sprayed a full automatic salvo 
to his direct front. 

A hidden Viet Cong, dropped by that cover fire, fell 
from behind a tree and sprawled out on the jungle 
floor. Others quickly opened up, forcing Archie to 
dive for cover. The small natural mound of earth he’d 
chosen to hide behind quickly disintegrated under the 
continuous blasting of the enemies’ AK47s. Cursing, 
Archie scrambled backward. on his stomach until he 
found a rotted tree trunk that offered a bit more 
cover. , 

Falconi and the other three flung themselves to the 
ground a few meters behind: “You got ’em spotted, 
Archie?” Falconi yelled. 

“Yes, sir! To the direct front! It’s their backup guys 
that was too far back for the Claymores to get!” 

“Get your ass back here!” 

Archie raised his head and received more incoming * 
rounds. “Goddamn, sir, I’d really love to. But I need 
cover fire or I’m gonna be pinned down but good!” 

His request was quickly answered by four fast- 
shooting Ml6s. With the VC forced to keep their 
heads down, Archie was able to jump up and run the 
short distance to join the others. 

Falconi already knew what he wanted to do. “Top! 
Gunnar! On my command go straight up the middle! 
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Malpractice take the left and I'll take the right! When 
I say go—do it!” 

“What am I supposed to do, sir? Whistle Dixie?” 
Archie asked. 

’ “That'd be fine, Archie,” Falconi said. “And while 
you're doing it, give us some sweeping fire from flank 
to flank.” 

“I can do that,” Archie said. 

“Move out, Malpractice,” Falconi called. 

The detachment commander and medic scampered 
toward the flanks. When Falconi found a good place, 
he settled down and waited a couple of beats to make 
sure Malpractice was in position. 

“Execute!” 

Archie hosed the frontal area, sweeping his M16 
back and forth while Malpractice and Falconi fired in 
from more oblique angles. Top and Gunnar leaped up 
and rushed forward, their own weapons belching steel 
slugs. The Viet Cong position to the front disinte- 
grated. The Charlies made a supreme effort to stand 
fast, but they took too many casualties too fast. As 
the majority crumbled under the incoming volleys of . 
fire, others broke contact and fled into the jungle, 
running as fast as their sandaled feet would carry 
them. 


Things were hopping on the south side, too. Ray . 


Swift Elk and his men crossed the carpet of dead Viet 
Cong near the road. 

“Lord above!” Calvin Culpepper exclaimed at the 
sight of the mangled VC. “Them Claymores are pee- 
bringers, baby!” 

“To think we done that with a flick o’ the wrist,” 
Blue Richards added. . 

It had suddenly become still. Paulo Garcia, who 
was a few steps to Swift Elk’s left, pointed to a spot 
where a completely destroyed Soviet RPD 7.62-milli- 
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meter machine lay toppled on its side. The remains of 
the crew were scattered about in bits and pieces 
around the weapon. “Them guys were set up good.” 

“Yeah,” Swift Elk agreed. He looked from the fir- 
ing position back toward the highway. “They had a 
clear field of fire over the entire work site. If that 
ambush had come off, they’d have slaughtered us all.” 

“Thank God for good luck and Claymore mines,” 
Paulo said. 

“Look at that ol’ boy over there,” Blue said, coming 
up abreast of them. 

A Viet Cong head, a whistle clenched in its teeth, 
lay close to what appeared to be the body it belonged 
to. 

“He must’ve been in charge of that ’chine gun,” 
Calvin said. “I’ll bet he was just about to blow that 

whistle to signal ’em to fire when our Claymores 
whipped up.” 

“Like I said,” Paulo remarked, “Thank God for—” 

Firing. blasted out from the left front. 

Bullets whipped into the jungle flora around them. 
“Get down!” Swift Elk yelled. 

Everyone immediately dropped at the same mo- 
ment the Red fusillades increased. The bursts of bul- 
lets were only inches over their heads, popping 
through the air while the tracer rounds hissed past. 

-“We're going to have to do this on our. bellies,” 
Swift Elk said. “And there won’t be a second chance.” 

“Damn, sir!” Calvin exclaimed as the rate of in- 
coming firing increased. “There might not even be a- 
first one!” 

“Spread out and n move forward,” Swift Elk wrelared: 

“Keep firing ahead just like you were moving on your 
feet in a regular skirmish line.” 

The men inched forward, shoving their M16 muz- 
zles ahead while working the triggers with rhythmic 
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pulls. The expelled gas from their own shooting made 
little dust clouds rise from the ground. They contin- 
ued moving until the enemy’s sprays of AK47 rounds 
grew so intense they could no longer move. 

“Everybody grab a grenade!” Swift Elk shouted 
over the din of the shooting. “Now roll over on your 
backs!” 

’ Blue, Calvin, and Paul did as they were ordered. 
Now, holding the grenades in their hands at their 
sides, they waited. : 

“Pull pins!” 

That order was carefully executed as the hot salvos 
continued to snap above their faces. 

“Throw!” 

The four grenades, all fragmentation, sailed up in 
lazy lobs. They arced beautifully across the space be- 
tween the Black Eagles and the Viet Cong. All de- 
tonated after only one bounce. .- 

“Up and at ’em!” Swift Elk yelled. He leaped to his | 
feet and charged forward, bellowing an Oglala Sioux 
war cry. 

His men, yelling like demons from hell, followed 
the officer. The combination of excitement and 
adrenaline made their voices roar and echo through 
the jungle. Firing wild bursts that splattered among 
the trees into the VC position, they charged through 
the natural cover, reaching the Viet Cong survivors. 

Six dead Charlies, blown away by grenade frag- 
ments, lay draped across the numerous palm fronds in 
the area. One Viet Cong, slightly wounded, looked 
fearfully at the men who now held their weapons only 
inches from his head. He trembled with fearful appre- 
hension, expecting to be quickly shot like survivors of 
his own unit’s ambushes. 

“Gio tay len!” Swift Elk barked at him. 

The VC quickly complied, raising his hands. 
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The job of repairing the highway was finally really 
begun by midafternoon. With the Black Eagles run- 
ning constant security patrols, the engineers got seri- 
ous about filling in the holes. A small concrete mixing 
truck arrived on the scene as carpenters built forms 
around the damaged section of the rural road. 

The captured Viet Cong, scared to death, squatted 
down in the middle of the large American engineers. 
He marveled at how fast they and their machines 
could smooth over holes blown by his unit’s explosive 
squad. 

Lieutenant Colonel Falconi decided to interrogate 
the prisoner between patrols. The first couple of ses- 
sions were easy going for the Red. The guerrilla, fear- 
ful but defiant, refused to answer any questions. Each 
of these sessions lasted less than a half hour, after 
which the Black Eagles would make a security patrol 
be one of the engineers was detailed to guard the 
POW 

Finally, however, Falconi decided the man had to 
talk. He had noticed the Viet Cong casting several 
fearful glances Top’s way. The sergeant major must 
have been an unsettling sight to a young Oriental man 
not used to being around Occidentals. Top was large, 
hairy, wide, and had coarse, tough features. Falconi 
went over and whispered an idea in Top’s ear. The 
senior NCO grinned and nodded, then went to work. 

Top walked slowly over to the prisoner, scowling 
and growling. He had his mess kit knife and fork in 
his hands. He squatted down beside the VC and 

_poked and felt him like a buyer might do a pig he was 
purchasing for slaughter. Then Top grinned and 
licked his lips. “Joi doi,” he said in Vietnamese. “I’m 
hungry.” 
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The prisoner’s eyes opened wide in horror and re- 
vulsion. Could it be that the Americans were canni- 
bals? He had been told that they committed 
unspeakable atrocities. But would they really eat 
_ other human beings? 

Top stood up and walked away. Falconi immedi 
ately walked over to the prisoner and sat down. “I am 
going to ask you questions again. You must answer 
them,” he said in the Viet Cong’s language. 

The prisoner, gutsy and determined, only shook his 

_ head, signifying he had nothing to say. 

“Where is your. unit’s camp located?” Falconi 
asked. — 

The Charlie remained silent. 

“How many men-in your outfit?” 

Once more the prisoner refused to utter a word. 

“Coil churng,” Falconi said. He pointed over to 
where Top sat d short distance away. “If you don’t give 
us any information, you will be useless to us. I will 
give you to my sergeant major.” He pointed to where 
Top was now rubbing his belly. “He’ll boil you alive in 
his soup and eat you. Is that what you want?” 

The prisoner began to talk. He spoke slowly at 
first, then faster and faster until he babbled so rapidly 
Falconi could hardly keep up with writing down the 

information. 
. Top, watching the man spill his guts, laughed. “I 
guess he couldn’t stand my chewing him up.” 

Archie grinned. “Either that, or he was horrified by 
ee of later on being flushed cone your 
asshole.” 
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CHAPTER 11 


The Viet Cong runner, gasping and sucking in 
mouthfuls of steamy air, struggled along the narrow 
jungle trail. His thigh muscles burned with the exer- 
tion of his rapid pace, and he felt.as if hot wires had 
been bound tightly around his chest. But the impor- 
tance of his mission made him continue on doggedly 
in spite of the acute pain that was now so overwhelm- 
ing it seemed to go beyond the physical and pique his 
soul. 

The guerrilla had been traveling in that ghastly 
manner for two days now. He’d only taken one brief 
two-hour break at a camp where he’d napped and 
gulped down a. few handfuls of boiled rice before 
taking off again to deliver the verbal message that he 
had burned into his brain by memorizing the words 
with all the intensity of the physical agony he en- 
dured. 

Finally, fifty-six hours after taking to the trail, he 
staggered into the outlying picket positions of the 
bivouac he sought. 

“Durng lai!” came the shouted command. 

The messenger, staggering more than running, 


"came to.an uneven, clumsy halt. He stood swaying, 


his strained, sweat-streaked face showing the pain he 
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was suffering. “I—I,” he wheezed, “have a—a mes- 
sage for—the—comrade commander.” 

The guard, suspicious and ready for any tricks, left 
his hiding place and approached. His AK47, with 
bayonet fixed, was thrust forward as a visual warning 

to the stranger that he would tolerate no irregularities. 

“You wish to see the comrade commander, kong 
co?” 

The runner, swallowing with difficulty, weakly nod- 
ded. 

The guard looked at him for several moments. 
“And what is the comrade commander’s name?” He 

was: still not convinced of the exhausted man’s au- 
ienticitg 

The courier took a deep breath. “Duc—his name— 
is Comrade Commander Duc.” 

The guard motioned with his weapon. “Go that 
way. Down the narrow parth. And I warn you! Do not 
stray from it. I will be following you.” 

‘The runner stumbled forward on shaky legs in the’ 
direction indicated. He went fifteen meters before he 
was ordered to halt. Another VC stepped into view. 
He looked at that guard and spoke tersely, “Cai nay la 
cai gi?” 

“He says he has a message for the comrade com- 
mander,” the sentry explained. 

The other Viet Cong stepped forward. “Ah, yes! I 
know you. You are from the detachment sent to 
Camp Mot.” 

“Yes—yes,” the messenger said, now getting his 
breath a bit. “I have been at Camp Hai as well. 
Please—I must speak to the comrade eomenoe It 
is most important.” - 

The other Red beckoned. “Di theo toi.” 

The runner followed him through the jungle until 
they reached the bivouac. The man’s disheveled con- 
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dition attracted curious stares as he stumbled along 
after his guide. Finally they reached an elaborate lean- 
to. The Viet Cong guard supervisor rapped on one of 
the support poles. “Comrade Commander! There is a 
courier here to see you.” 

A rustling inside the structure followed the an- 
nouncement. Within a few moments a squat man 
wearing a nondescript black uniform came outside. “I 
am Duc.” 

The messenger did not mince words. “Comrade 
Commander, we have lost the sections of highway 
between Mot, Hai, and Ba.” 

.Duc’s face remained passive. “How can that be?” 
he calmly asked. 

“It happened while we were fighting,” the runner 
said. “The situation suddenly changed.” 

“I made careful plans to take and hold that road,” 
. Duce said coldly. “Tell me what happened.” 

“The Americans attacked us with armored vehi- 
cles,” the courier said. 

Duc laughed. “The Yankees have done that before. 
Why should that bring about a defeat?” 

“These cars were special,” the runner said. “They 
had small cannons and machine guns on them. The 
Americans fired at us with great skill. Many of the 
comrades died.” 

Duc lit a cigarette, letting his mind turn over the. 
words he was hearing. “Then the comrades should 
have withdrawn deeper into the jungle to get away 
from those heavy weapons.” : 

“Co, Comrade Commander,” the messenger said. 
“This we did.” © 

“Then why did so many of you die?” Duc asked. 

“Because the soldiers in the armored cars got out of 
them and came after us,” the courier said. 

“Co ‘Phai khong? They have never done that be- 
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fore,” Duc said. “The Americans who ride those steel 
wagons do not like to leave them.” 

“These were different,” the runner said. “They 
acted strangely, in ways that were unpredictable. It 
was if they were happier fighting in the jungle than 
staying on the highway.” 

Duc nodded. “I understand. Give 1 me a report on 
these unusual happenings. I must contemplate the. 
situation, then decide what must be done.” 

The messenger was only too happy to help the com- 
mander in forming battle plans to be used against the 
hated killers who had badly mauled his outfit. “We 
had a group of rangers trapped with their backs 
against the swamp. Our comrade unit leader had so 
planned the attack that we could maneuver them into 
that position.” 
_ “Most commendable tactics,” Duc said. 

“The rangers fought like devils but we were slowly 
gaining the advantage,” the runner continued. “On 
-the very day we had prepared to deal them the killing 
blow, the armored cars arrived with more rangers to 
help them.” 

“I assume they defeated your unit,” Duc said coldy. 

The courier hung his head. “Worse.” 

“Worse?” Duc asked. “Did they massacre you?” 

“Almost, Comrade Commander. When we re- 
turned later to scout the area, the Americans were 
waiting for us.” 

Duc became : angry. “You were ambushed? That i is 
what you were supposed to be doing!” 

“In the name of my comrade unit leader, I beg your 
forgiveness,” the runner asked. 

“Never mind your whining!” Duc snapped. “That, 
of course, means that the road between Mot and Hai 
is back in the capitalist gangsters’ hands.” 

“f fear so, Comrade Commander.” 
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“Now tell me about the highway that leads from 
Hai to Ba,” Duc said. “There are American engineers 
there.” 

. “TL am so ashamed!” the messenger wailed. 

“Tien len!” Duc shouted. “Stop crying and tell me 
what happened.” 

“All I know is that the world exploded in our 
faces,” the runner said. “Many of the comrades were 
turned to slivers of meat.” 

“Can you be more explicit?” Duc asked. 

The courier shook his head. “I am sorry, Comrade 
Commander. One day. we watched the engineers work 
on the road. The next morning we returned in 
strength to shoot them down. But before we could do 
anything —” 

“I know,” Duc said sarcastically. “The world blew 
up in your faces. You are dismissed, Comrade.” He 
watched the runner limp away. He turned and put his 
head inside the lean-to. “Comrade Captain Minh! Di 
ra! l? 

A wiry Viet Cong came out into the sunlight: “Yes, 
Comrade Commander?” 

“Did you hear the report just given me?” 

Captain Minh nodded. “Co, Comrade Com- 
mander.” 

“Is your company still reinforced with extra men 
and heavy weapons?” Duc asked. 

“Yes, Comrade Commander.” 

“Then call your men together and move them into 
the combat area at Camp Ba,” Duc said. “You have 
more than enough troops i and arms to deal with ar- 
mored personnel carriers.” 

Minh saluted and smiled. “As always, we will be 
successful, Comrade Commander!” 

“I have every confidence in you, Comrade Cap- 
tain,” Duc said. “You must understand that to. lose 
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this action is to lose the mission of holding that most 
vital highway.” 

Minh was close to sneering. “I have never lost — not 
to the Japanese, nor the French, nor the South Viet- 
namese, and now I shall not lose to the Americans.” 


The APC bounced and lurched down the highway, 
making it difficult for Gunnar Olson, sitting in the 
turret, to keep the binoculars focused on the road 
ahead. Finally, tired of banging the device against his 
head, the Minnesotan reached down with one booted 
foot and nudged Archie Dobbs on the shoulder. 
“How about avoiding a few of them potholes, huh?” 

“Hey!” Archie yelled up angrily from his driver’s 
seat. “If you think you can do any better, just let me 
know. I'll be happy to trade places with you. I could 
use the fresh air.” F 

Sergeant Major Top Gordon, dozing in his seat, 
opened his eyes in irritation. “You two stop squab- 
bling.” 

“Gunnar’s bellyaching *cause the road is rough,” 

Archie said. 

' Gunnar defended himself with another shout down 
into the interior of the APC. “I’m trying to spot them 
Aussies we’re gonna meet in the road. But this dipshit 
keeps hitting every bump and hole in the goddamned 
highway!” 

“Slow down,” Top said. 

“Aw!” Archie said. “A guy can’t have no fun 
around here.” 

“You ain’t supposed to be having fun,” Top 
growled. “You’re here to do a job.” . 

Gunnar yelled again. “There they are! Get.the colo- - 
nel.” 

Top got to his feet and lurched to the rear of the 
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vehicle, where Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi was 
getting some much needed sleep on a pile of ruck- 
sacks and other gear. The sergeant major reached out 
_ and touched him. 

Falconi’s eyes snapped open. “Did Gunnar spot the 
Australians?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

Gunnar stood up in the turret and waved at the 
soldiers in the road as Archie braked to a stop. 
“How're you guys doing?” 

“G'day!” they called out in unison. Then one 
added, “Ya got any cold beer with ya, mate?” 

Gunnar shrugged. “Sorry, pal.” . ; 

Falconi pushed open the side car and stepped out. 
Top quickly followed, standing with the detachment 
commander out on the road. They waited while Swift 
Elk joined them from the other armored personnel 
carrier. 
~ A sharp-looking Australian officer, wearing a dig- 
ger hat and the single crown insignia of a major on 
each epaulet, approached .them and saluted. “How do 
you do? I am Major MacDonald.” 

“Colonel Falconi,” Falconi said, introducing him- 
self. “This is my exec Lieutenant Swift Elk and Ser- 
geant Major Gordon.” 

-“Welll” MacDonald exclaimed. “Sir, this is the first 
time I’ve seen a bloody vehicle on this highway for 
three months. You and your blokes are a most wel- 
come sight.” 

“We're glad to be here,” Falconi said. 

“I’ve brought on my jeep and a three-quarter-ton 
truck for my lads,” MacDonald said, indicating his 
armed escort. “It seemed that since armored vehicles 
would be arriving, I could finally drive about without 
worry. Would you please follow me into Camp Ba, 
sir?” 
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“Our pleasure, Major,” Falconi said. 

The Black Eagles remounted the APCs. The drivers 
gunned the engines, then followed MacDonald, who 
drove his own vehicle down the highway for fifty me- 
ters before turning in to drive through the entrance to 
Camp Ba. 

The Black Eagles took a close look at the Austra- 
lians as they rolled into the garrison. They were a 
tough-looking bunch, determined and ready to prove 
it to the entire world. Like the Black Eagles, they were 
professional soldiers in every sense of the word. 
They’d been through plenty of recent combat, and 
they showed it. Bleary-eyed and dirty in worn, ripped 
uniforms, the Aussies manned a defensive perimeter _ 
that showed the marked results of numerous heavy 
attacks. 

Torn sandbags, bent corrugated iron roofs, col- 
lapsed buildings, mortar shell craters, and hasty re- 
pairs to other structures were stark proof of constant 
fighting. The troops of Camp Ba were cheerful, how- 
ever, and all.waved friendly greetings to the APCs as 
they roared into the middle of the compound. 

The officers retired to the garrison’s headquarters 
bunker while the enlisted men mingled together and 
got to know one another. Inside the battered com- 
mand post, MacDonald invited his guests to sit down. 
“I imagine you want a quick briefing on the current 
situation, hey?” 

“Yes, please, Major MacDonald,” Falconi said. 

“Right, sir. Here is is then. We’ve been cut off for a 
period of ninety-seven days. No supplies, no rein- 
forcements, nothing but a few encouraging words on 
the blower.” 

“Blower?” Swift Elk asked. 

“Radio,” Falconi explained. He’d been attached 
briefly to a British line company during the Korean 
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War. 

_ MacDonald continued. “We've tried several break- 
outs, naturally, but none have succeeded. The enemy 
is numerous, determined, and conducting an envelop- 
ment maneuver in the area.” 

“When was your latest attempt, Major?” Falconi 
asked. 

“Last week, sir,” MacDonald answered. “We made 
a dash for the Filipino blokes over at Camp Bon. 
Unfortunately, we were pushed back and then the- 
entire situation went completely to shit.” 

. “Have you had contact with the Philippine garri- 
son?” Ray Swift Elk asked. 

“No, Leftenant,” MacDonald answered. “Their 
blowers—that is, radios—are inoperative. Probably 
- dead batteries or some bothersome bloody thing.” 

Falconi was thoughtful. “The main objective, of 
course, is to link up with the Filipinos. If we don’t 
gain control of the highway between here and Camp - 
Bon, this whole shooting match will go down the 
tubes. I suggest that we launch an attack down the 
highway with our APCs and a company of your men. 
Once we are engaged down the road, you can advance 
with the remainder of your battalion.” 

“A coordinated effort, hey?” MacDonald asked. 

“Yes, indeed,” Falconi said. “The advance party 
could continue pushing forward for a half hour, then 
break contact and double back toward your main 
group.” 

“Right!” MacDonald said with gusto. “That way 
we’d smash the VC bastards between the two groups.” 

“Exactly,” Falconi said. “Once that is accom- 
' plished, we can turn east as a larger group and 
reengage the enemy we'd left behind. The idea, of 
course, is to drive them back until we reach Camp 
Bon. That solves two problems: one, we clear the 
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_ highway between the two garrisons; and, two, we es- 
tablish contact with our Filipino allies.” 

MacDonald nodded his head. “It’s a bit risky, 
what? If the plan goes awry, then everything turns to 
shit.” 

“Do you wish to reconsider?” Falconi asked. 

“Of course not, sir,” MacDonald said with a deter- 
mined grin. “Let’s kick arse!” 
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_ CHAPTER 12 


The Viet Cong platoon leaders personally inspected 
every man in their individual units. The officers 
checked all details ranging from the condition of 
AK47 assault rifles to the number of grenades carried 
by each man. Condition of sandals, clothing, and web 
gear were also carefully noted. 

When every one of the four platoons’ 160 guerrilla 
fighters was found to be completely and properly 
equipped and capable of a long period of sustained 
fighting, they were marched to the official assembly 
area in the bivouac, where they formed up for their 
company commander. - 

That man was Captain Minh, the number one , sub- 
ordinate of the young Commander Duc, who directed 


all Viet Cong operations along the highway. Minh was _ 


a taskmaster and a stern disciplinarian. His sometime | 
cruel behavior was tolerated by the men not only out 
of fear but because of his reputation as a succes 
battle commander. 

Minh was an old fighter. As a young man ‘he'd 
battled French soldiers as far back as the 1930s. In 
those days he’d not been a member of any political 
group. He fought the colonial masters because he was 
a fanatic about wanting his homeland to be free of 
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European domination. A few times he’d actually gone 
out on his own, armed with a stolen pistol, to fire at 
sentries manning outposts out in the French Indo- 
- chinese hinterlands. 

When he was unable to pull a one-man revolt, Minh 
would harass troops by stealing from them, rolling 
them when they were drunk in town, putting dirt in 
the gas tanks of their vehicles, or other minor actions. 
That came to a close, however, when he was caught by 
_ adriver from a Foreign Legion outfit. The legionnaire 
and his buddies made him an unofficial garrison pris- 
oner, forcing the young Vietnamese to perform me- 
nial and degrading tasks. Minh resisted at first, but 
after a few beatings, he realized that there was a 
damned good chance he might not survive the experi- 
ence. Minh wasn’t afraid of death; he hated it because 
it would end his days of fighting colonialism. So he 
swallowed his pride and plotted revenge while he 
shined boots, cleaned latrines, and did the dirty work 
around the post. 

He became so docile that the legionnaires grew 
careless in guarding him. This set up the situation that 
allowed him to slip over the wall and flee back to his 
home village. His antiestablishment activities finally 
led him into contact with communists. Although 
Minh didn’t give a damn about politics, he recognized 
- their organization as one that offered the best chance ~ 
of really fighting back. He joined the Viet Minh and 
really started fighting the French. This was inter- 
rupted by the Japanese occupation in the 1940s. Minh 
didn’t give a damn who the oppressor was. He battled 
the “Sons of Heaven” with as much fervor as he did 
the French. When World War II ended, he was back 
at the original objects of his hatred until the armistice 
of 1954. Now he was engaged in fighting another 
group of foreigners—the Americans. He hated them 
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almost as much as the French. 

Now, carefully checking his platoons, he made a 
few corrections—immediately punctuated with kicks 
and cuffs to the offenders—then announced his unit 
was ready for action. 

Commander Duc presented himself at that time. 
He took Minh’s salute. If the older man resented the 
younger’s higher rank, he kept it to himself. He . 
waited with an expressionless face as the commander - 
looked over the company. 

Duc nodded his approval. “Duoc roi,” he an- 
nounced. “As usual, you have done a superlative job, 
Comrade Captain Minh.” 

“Cam on ong, Comrade Commander,” Minh prop- 
erly replied. 

Duc walked to the head of the unit. “Stand easy, 
Comrades,” he said. “I have a few words for you 
before you leave on this most important mission. 
Gather close to me.” 

The eager VC broke ranks and crowded around 
their commander. At his order, they sat and squatted 
at his feet. 
- “We fought hard battles to gain control of the high- 
way,” Duc said. “Now an unusually strong American 
unit with armored cars has.arrived and taken back the 
sections of the road between what is called Camp Mot 
and Camp Ba.” 

The troops, all who had participated in winning the 
area, were primed to get back the lost territory. 

“The Americans are now in the Australian garri- 
son,” Duc continued. “They must be smashed. Your 
mission will be to reinforce the comrades already 
there and stop any further efforts by the Americans to 
retake the highway. To do that you must kill them— 
kill them all!” 

A few determined growls could be heard from the 
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_ group listening. = 
“That road must be held at all costs!” Duc empha- 
: sized. It is to be used to transfer our own supplies for 
an offensive we shall launch on the holiday of Doan 
Ngo. You should feel honored to be in such a respon- - 
sible campaign. Will you fight hard enough to deserve 
such distinction?” 
They answered with an enthusiastic cheer. 
“Phai!” Duc said, smiling to himself. He knew that 
handpicked unit would fight like devils until victorious 
or dead. 


Uzuri Mwanamke wrote the numbers on the black- 
board. She drew a line beneath them and then turned 
to her pupils. “Now,” she said, “who can tell me how 


’ much is nine and seven?” 


Several of the students sitting - in the improvised 
classroom at the end of the dormitory building raised 
their hands. Several actually waved enthusiastically in 
hope of attracting the beautiful teacher’s attention. 
Uzuri smiled to herself when she noticed that little 
Nyota was one of those who knew the answer. But she 
called on another. She chose one who had not indi- 
cated any desire to answer. 

The orphan, a little boy, tduciantiy stood up. After 
studying the blackboard for several moments, he took 
a deep breath and announced, “The sum of nine and 
seven is fifteen, Co Uzuri.” — 

The children in the class laughed. Uzuri shook a 
disapproving finger at them. “It is not polite to laugh 
at another’s mistake. Now who knows the answer?” 

Nyota and the others again begged for a chance to 
respond. Uzuri called on a girl this time. The child 
was one of those who was anxious to participate in 
the activity. She jumped to her feet, excited at the 
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chance to show off. “The sum of nine and seven is 
sixteen, Co Uzuri.” 

“Duoc roi,” Uzuri said with a smile. “Tomorrow we 
begin our lessons in multiplication. ” She looked at her 
watch. “But now itis almost time for lunch. Is every- 
one hungry?” 

They ail yelled out in the affirmative. Now Nyota 
got to her feet. “I know what we are going to eat, Co 
Uzuri,” she said. 

“Then tell us, Nyota.” 

- Nyota took a-deep breath. “We are having milk, 
oranges, rice-and-fish soup, and cookies.” 

.“You didn’t say anything about the vitamin pills,” 
one of the girls chided in a high-pitched accusatory 
tone. 

Nyota smirked. “Hmmph! We have those _every 
meal. Why mention them?” 

“Remember,” Uzuri said. “What do we do before 
we eat?” 

The boy who missed the ‘question was anxious to 
- regain his lost prestige. “We pray to Buddha to give 
thanks for our food!” he called out. 

“Yes, yes,” Uzuri agreed. “But even before that?” 

“We wash our hands!” Nyota exclaimed. 

“Correct,” Uzuri replied. “And that’s what I want 
you all to do. Dismissed.” 

_ The children scampered out of the classroom, 

heading for the outdoor spigot. Only Nyota re- 
mained. She walked up to Uzuri with an expression of 
indignant curiosity. “Why didn’t you call on me, Co 
Uzuri? she asked. 

“Why, Nyota,” Uzuri protested, “I call on you many 
times during the school day.” 

“You should always ask me to answer the questions 
first,” Nyota insisted. 

Uzuri knew-that this was going to be an opportu- 
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nity to impart a lesson in life. She played the game in 
order to lead the conversation in the right direction. 
“Tell me, Uzuri. Why should I do that?” . 

“Because I am the smartest in the class,” Nyota 
insisted. 

“You are very smart, yes,” Uzuri said. “But the 
other children must have a chance to participate, too. 
You are not the only student I have, Nyota.” 

“I am the only African,” Nyota insisted. “That is 
why you must always let me answer.” 

“Sit with me,” Uzuri said, leading the child to the 
edge of the porch. When they’d settled, Uzuri said, 
“If I called on you all the time only because you were 
African, then I would be a bad person.” 

“Why?” Nyota asked. 

“Because when a person is nice or mean to another 
because of race or nationality, that is prejudice,” 
Uzuri explained. “We must look upon each other as 
individuals with rights and earned privileges.” Then 
she added in Swahili, “Unanifahamu?” 

“Yes,” Nyota answered. “I understand.” 

“Good,” Uzuri said. “Now go wash up for lunch. 
Hurry! The other children have already finished and 
want to eat.” 

“Yes, Co Uzuri!” Nyota exclaimed, rushing off. 

Uzuri stood up. It was then that she noticed Ali 
Khalarijjal standing at the. corner of the building. | 
“Naharak saeid, Khalarijjal-Assaeyid,” she said in his 
language. . 

He returned the greeting in her own. “Shikamoo, 
Uzuri-Binti. How was school today?” 

“Fine, thank you,” Uzuri answered. “I am happy to 
report that we have many bright students in our 
classes.” 

“How nice,” Khalarijjal said. “It is too bad that our 
mission leader is not here to witness more of these 
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educational efforts.” 

“Yes,” Uzuri agreed. “Doctor Williams had to go to 
Saigon for a few days.” 

“Of course,” the Arab said with a smirk. “He had 
to receive his latest orders from the CIA, did he not?” 

“I do not think so, Khalarijjal-Bwana,” Uzuri said 
coldly. 

“Williams is an American,” Khalarijjal said. “As 
such, he cannot be trusted. Like all his countrymen, 
he is an imperialist.” . 

Uzuri almost laughed. “Hardly! Doctor Williams is 
from a very humble background. As a child he was 
exceedingly poor. a 

“Of course,” Khalarijjal said. “That j is the easiest 
type of person to buy.” He affected a little bow. 
“Mae’ael saelaema, Miss Mwanamke.” He turned 
away and walked across the compound to the admin- 
istration building. 

Uzuri watched him go, feeling very uneasy in spite 
of herself. She sincerely hoped that Doctor Dumas 
Williams was not an agent of the American Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


The trail guide squatted in silence, smoking his cig- . 
arette with the enigmatic patience so common to Ori- 
- entals. He’d done nothing but wait since the previous 
evening, but he felt to agitation at the inaction. A 
strong belief in Karma— fate —made him accept what- 
ever happened with the belief that it was preordained. 
If he were meant to wait there for three days, three 
weeks, or three months, it made no difference. His 
karma would decide the proper length of time. . 

He finished the cigarette, nearly burning his fingers 
on the short butt, then stubbed it out between his feet. 
Taking a deep breath, the guide closed his eyes and 
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tuned his ears to the jungle around him. For more 
than an hour there was nothing unusual or out of 
rhythm about what he perceived. But finally there 
was a disturbance in the natural environment of the 
wild country. But he was not alarmed. He had been 
expecting other men to arrive. 

Within a quarter of an hour another Viet Cong. 
came into view. He caught sight of the guide and 
waved. The other beckoned him to approach. “You 
are with Comrade Captain Minh’s company?” . 

The point man nodded. “Co/ The others will be 
here within a few moments.” 

“Did you bring any thuoc la?” 

The VC pulled a pack of cigarettes from his haver- 
sack. “These are fresh—not more than six months 
old.” 

The guide nodded in appreciation as he took one 
and lit it. “There must have been a supply train come 
in at our main camp, kong co?” 

Before the point man could reply, the rest of the 
guerrillas began to show up. Finally Captain Minh 
himself appeared through the heavy growth. When he — 
spotted the guide, he went directly to him. “You are 
here to take us to the other comrades?” 

“Yes, Comrade Captain.” 

“What is the situation now?” Minh asked. 

“The Americans have taken their armored cars and 
joined up with the Australians,” the guide explained. 
“My comrade unit leader thinks that an attack from 
them is imminent.” __. 

“Minh displayed a determined smile. “Duoc roi! 
Our greater strength should be a most deadly surprise 

_for the imperialist gangsters.” He turned to his men. 
“Mau len! The time is drawing near when we will 
massacre the Americans. Mau len!” 
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CHAPTER 13 


Reveille was a tension-filled affair inside Camp Ba. 
The Australian soldiers formed up sharply under their 
non-commissioned officers while the Black Eagles 
stood in formation behind Sergeant Major Top Gor- 
don. 

All the men exhibited signs of healthy nervousness. 

They cracked jokes, grinned, and fidgeted. It wasn’t 
unlike the moments before a football game—or a 
rugby match where the Aussies were concerned— 
when there were butterflies in the stomach. But the 
first hard hits would dispel that tension, and the 
fighters would get down to business after that. 

Chow was a hurried-up affair of field rations. With 
sO many tasks to tend to, the regular kitchen staff was 
needed to man the defensive line when the battle plan 
was put into action. The only concession allowed was 
hot coffee. Everyone made sure they got their share of 
the steaming brew. 

All officers met in front of the headquarters bun- 
ker. It was the last time they had for any exchange of 
thoughts or ideas before the fighting began. 

“Well, chaps, it looks like this is it, then,” Major 
Tan MacDonald, the Australian commander, said. He 
glanced over at the Black Eagle formation. “It looks 
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like your lot is primed and ready to go.” 

“Yes they are, Major,” Falconi answered. “Your 
own men seem like they’re chomping at the bit.” 

“You’re right there, sir,” MacDonald said. “They’ve 
been pinned in here too bloody long. It’ll do them a 
world of good to get out and do a bit of Charlie- 
bashing.” 

Swift Elk laughed. “I like that —‘Charlie-bashing,’ 
huh?” 

“That’s the name of that game, Leftenant,” Mac- 
Donald said. 

“Let’s go over what we’re going to do,” Falconi 
said. “It’s always good to talk an operation through 
before actually beginning it.” 

“Good idea, sir,” MacDonald agreed. 

“My men and I will make a quick exit from here in 
our APCs,” Falconi said. : 

“Right. And there'll be a full squad of my infantry 
in each one of those beautiful armored personnel car- 
riers,” MacDonald said. 

“We'll charge down the highway until we make con- 
tact with the Viet Cong,” Falconi continued. “We'll 
engage the bastards and go through the motions like 
we're determined to punch straight through to the 
Filipinos at Camp Bon.” 

Swift Elk jumped into conversation. “And as soon 
as things are going hot and heavy, we'll break off the 
battle to head back here.” 

“In the meanwhile,” MacDonald interjected. “I 

’ shall have begun an assault of my own. I shall con- 
tinue to press forward until you blokes return. We 
should catch the VC between us and smash the rot- 
ters.” 

“After that, we'll both turn around and continue 
our original attack and press forward until we reach 
the Filipinos,” Falconi said. . 
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“And that should wrap up the campaign quite 
handily,” MacDonald said. 
“Let’s synchronize our watches,” Falconi said. “If 
somebody says, ‘Meet me at thirteen hundred hours,’ 
we want to do it.” 
“Exactly,” Swift Elk said. “Not at thirteen-oh-one 

or thirteen-oh-two.” 
- “Okay,” Falconi said working the stem of his Rolex. 
“On my mark it will be oh six hundred — mark!” 

When all their timepieces had been properly set, the 
officers shook hands and wished each other luck. 
MacDonald said, “We should meet again in two 
hours, what?” 

“That’s exactly the way I’ve planned it,” Falconi 
said. “Until later, Major.” 

The Black Eagle commander and Swift Elk left the 
bunker and walked across the garrison to the APCs. - 
The rest of the Detachment and two squads of Aus- 
tralian infantry stood waiting for them. 

“Mount ’em up, Serene Major!” Falconi called 
out. 

Within sixty seconds the APCs were loaded and 
buttoned down. The engines fired up, and-then the 
vehicles rolled out of camp, turning west on the high- 
way. Both drivers pressed down hard on the accelera- 
tors as the speed increased slowly toward the 
maximum 50-mile-an-hour mark. 

Fifteen minutes after they left the garrison, auto- 
matic fire burst out from both sides of the road. 
Gunnar Olson and Paulo Garcia scrambled up into 
their respective turrets to lay down a heavy curtain of 
support volleys. 

The Battle of Camp Ba was now on. 

Gunnar, with a fully loaded magazine stuck in the 
90-millimeter cannon, pumped the trigger of the 
semiautomatic heavy weapon. His efforts sent a salvo 
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of the small shells into the underbrush along the road. 
The mini-explosions blossomed violently upward in 
orange flashes and black smoke. A couple of Viet 
“ Cong bodies somersaulted out onto the highway. 

The turret in the second vehicle was also contribut- 
ing to the fighting effort. Paulo Garcia, using the 
M60 machine gun, swept the area with long bursts of 
automatic fire. Spurts of dirt worked their way up 
into the jungle, then spread outward, sending 
branches and leaves flying into the air. 

Falconi let the two Black Eagles have two full min- 
utes of devastating fun. Then he spoke into the micro- 
phone. “Go for it!” 

The back ramps of each APC dropped down. The 
Black Eagles, minus Gunnar and Paulo, rushed out 
and around the vehicles with the squads of Australian 
infantrymen on their heels. They quickly formed into 
tight-knit skirmish lines for the close-in fighting 
- ahead. Now their combined M16 fire joined into the 
heavy racket created by the cannon and machine gun. 
Yelling, the assault force charged into the jungle at a 
full run. 

Leaving Gunnar in the turret and Archie Dobbs to 
cover the vehicle, Falconi ushered his group off the 
highway on the south side. They hit the treeline going 
over the dead and wounded Charlies that Gunnar and 
Paulo had hit with their support fire. After they made 
ten meters into the steamy green of the monsoon for- 
est, incoming automatic fire from Viet Cong posi- 
tions hit them hard. A couple of Aussies went down. 
One, wounded, was pulled back out of the line of fire 
by a couple of his mates. 

“Slow down!” Falconi yelled. “Take cover!” 

The group dove to the ground or got behind trees. 
Their initial momentum was taken away by the VC 
gunners. The attack force worked their way forward, 
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going from tree to tree or taking advantage of depres- 
sions in the ground as they sought to close in with the 
Viet Cong machine gunners. But the incoming fusil- 
lades were heavy, making the advance painfully slow. 

A trio of Australians worked themselves into what 
seemed an excellent flanking position. They each 
fired a quick burst, then leaped up and charged. The 
brave men managed to get through the trees to a 
glade, then found they had stumbled into a crossfire 
from two different sides. The Aussies tried valiantly 
ta fight their way through, but they stood no chance 
at all. Swept by the 7.62-millimeter fire of Soviet 
SG43 machine guns, they were blown away in a storm 
of flaming tracer ammunition. 

Other Australians tried a few moves of their own. 
Daring and determined, they made several advances 
into the heavy fire. Falconi, Top Gordon, and Mal- 
practice McCorckel worked their way up the ceriter 
under the cover inadvertently provided by the attack- 
ing Aussies. The enemy fire shifted a bit more when 
some more of the fighting men from Down Under 
swept in from the flank. This left a momentary clear- 
ing of flying slugs up the middle—and that’s where 
the three Black Eagles went in an all-out assault. 

They went past the Reds’ main line of resistance, 
then turned back. Falconi ordered a pause that was 
only long enough to allow time to toss grenades; then 
he led his two men into the Viet Cong position. A 
combined, sweeping fire wiped out the VC machine- 
gun crews. The surviving Aussies came in, then re- 
formed under Falconi’s command to continue the 
sweep. 

The north side of the highway was also ablaze with 
roaring combat. The group there, under the com- 
mand of First Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk, were never 
able to sustain a speedy advance. They came under 
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heavy fire the moment they penetrated the treeline on 
that side of the highway. But even this slow assault 
was brought to a standstill when the Viet Cong hit | 
them directly on the flank. 

Swift Elk quickly and correctly assessed the situa- 
tion as being extremely dangerous. Any further move- 
ment forward would not only be stupid, it would be 
suicide with nothing gained by the sacrifice. 

“Pull back!” the Sioux Indian officer commanded. 
“And cover the guys up front! Do it, goddamnit, do 
it!” 

The men instantly obeyed, moving back toward the 
highway out of the dangerous predicament. They 
withdrew by walking backward, firing toward the 
Charlies. Suddenly an Australian rifleman spun 
around and plunged to the ground. The heavy bleed- 
ing in his thigh showed a serious wound. He tried to 
crawl toward safety to catch up with the withdrawing 
skirmishers, but couldn’t move fast enough. 

“Cover me!” Swift Elk yelled. He rushed out into 
the Viet Cong fire, running at a crouch. When he 
reached the wounded Aussie, he didn’t have time to be 
gentle. He heaved the man up on his shoulder and 
lumbered back toward their own temporary lines. 
Everyone in the group instinctively laid down cover- 
ing fire, until the Sioux and his wounded companion 
were able to dive over the trunk of a fallen tree. 

The Aussie, bleeding badly, was close to uncon- 
sciousness. Swift Elk pulled his field aid packet and 
stripped the bandage device out of its paper confines. 
He quickly applied it directly on the wound, tying it 
tightly. 

Blue Richards crawled over to them. “How’s he 
doing, .sir?” F 

Swift Elk ignored the question. “Get on the Prick- 
Six and tell Paulo we want cannon fire—cannon 
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fire—in a direct northerly direction from the APC.” 
Then he bellowed loud enough for the others to hear, 
“Support fire coming in! Get down!” 

Everyone hugged the dirt as Blue repeated the re- 
quest over the radio to Paulo in the APC. A. few 
moments later the small- shells were splattering into 
the trees, sending shards of flying shrapnel into the 
VC line. Swift Elk finished working with the wounded 
man, then detailed another man to take him back to 
the highway. After a full five minutes of incoming 90- 
millimeter rounds, Swift Elk got back on the radio: 

“Cease fire! I say again! Cease fire!” Without wait- 
ing for a reply or to see if he’d been properly received 
and acknowledged, the Black Eagle officer shouted, 
“Hit ’em again!” 

The combined force didn’t hesitate. They leaped to 
their feet and moved forward toward the Viet Cong. 
Most were on full automatic, their flying bullets pre- 
ceding their advance like a swarm of hissing steel 
hornets. 

“Double-time!” Swift Elk ordered at the top of his 
lungs. 

Yelling, the group smashed through the trees. They 
reached the enemy perimeter, blasting the Viet Cong 
with such devastating firepower that the survivors 
melted away under the blazing onslaught. Panting 
and soaked in sweat, they stood mutely in the sudden 
silence. 

But Lieutenant Colonel Falconi was in no mood for. 
contemplation or meditation. He damned proper ra- 
dio procedure, practically yelling into his Prick-Six 
radio. “Get back to the APCs quick!” he ordered. 

Everyone suddenly remembered the battle plan. 
They realized there was still plenty of fighting on that 
day’s deadly agenda. They left the jungle and raced 
down the highway to the armored vehicles. Archie 
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Dobbs was waiting anxiously for his commander to 
show up. When he spotted the Black Eagle leader, he 
ran forward to meet him. 

“Sir! Major MacDonald just raised us on the ra- 
dio,” he informed Falconi. “He’s gotten his guys mov- 
ing and launched the main attack from.Camp Ba.” 

“Great,” Falconi said. “Now we've really got to 
hurry.” He turned to the others coming up behind 
him. “Get the lead out of your asses! The major is 
charging through the VC toward us.” 

The rest of the mob— Black Eagles and Australians 
alike—picked up the pace. When they reached the 
back of the APCs they found the vehicles with their 
motors already running. Drivers and gunners were in 
position. The foot troops piled in through the rear 
ramps, knocking each other around in their haste. 

Archie and Blue revved their respective armored 
personnel carriers. Then, popping the clutches, they 
spun around and roared full-bore down the highway 
toward the Aussie camp. 

Within ten minutes they hit the back of the Viet 
‘Cong lines, but ignored them as they pressed hard on 
the accelerators to smash through. Neither. driver hit 
the brakes until the Charlies’ firepower grew to alarm- 
ing proportions. 

Falconi grabbed the mike on his radio. “Elk, this is 

_ Falcon. On my command —I say again—on my com- 
mand, hit the-brakes and pile out for a dismounted 
attack. We'll form up as a single skirmish line. Do you 
read me? Over.” 

Swift Elk’s voice came back over the speaker. “I’m 
reading you, Five-by-Five. Give me the word. Over.” 

Falconi waited no more than ten seconds. “Okay, 
Elk. Do it! ‘Do it!” 

' Both APCs squealed to jerky halts, skidding 
slightly as they stopped. The back ramps dropped.and 
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everyone charged out with the same gusto they’d dem- 
onstrated earlier when the blazing battle had begun. 

The two units formed up as both Gunnar and 
- Paulo kicked support fire over their heads and into 
the jungle. On Falconi’s command, the combined line © 
of Black Eagles and Aussies moved into the treeline, 
their M16s pointed straight ahead. 

They quickly hit a guerrilla strong point. Fierce and 
stubborn resistance from the Viet Cong hammered 


back at them. Falconi, using his portable Prick-Six - . 


radio, spoke to Swift Elk. “Cover us, Elk. We’re going 
_ in.” 

. Swift Elk’s men quickly got the word and laid down 
a thick blanket of fire. Falconi’s group went forward 
in the attack. They: sustained casualties immediately 
as two of the Australians went down, wounded but 
snarling. The attack faltered, then came to a stop. 

“Shit!” Falconi cursed: He got on the little radio 
’ again. “Elk, step up the covering fire. We can’t break 
through here. 4 

“Wilco!” Swift Elk replied. 

The two wounded Aussie soldiers were grabbed and 
carried back as the little group used Swift Elk and his 
men’s protective salvos as a steel curtain to shield 
them. 

When Falconi linked up with his second-in-com- 


’ mand, he didn’t waste a moment. “Back on the vehi- 


cles. This time we're going all the way back to Camp 
Ba. ” 

Swift Elk wiped the powder grime off his face. 
“Are we retreating, sir?” 

“Retreating?” Falconi asked. “Hell no!” We're at- 
tacking in the other direction!” 
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CHAPTER 14 


Archie speed-shifted the gear from third into 
fourth. The effect of the action elicited a cheer from 
Gunnar. “Hey, Archie! You caught rubber that time, 
buddy!” 

“Yeah, man!” Archie yelled back. “The city street 
crews back in Cambridge are still trying to scrub away 
the tire marks I laid down there.” 

“Knock off the bullshit, you two!” Top Gordon 
snapped. “Archie, watch where you’re going. Gunnar, 
keep your eyes open for Viet Cong. I never seen two 
jokers that liked to bullshit so much.” 

- Both grinned to themselves, but they immediately 
obeyed Top’ s sharp commands. 

The pair of armored personnel carriers continued 
the wild, careering dash down the highway. The en- 
gines, wound up tight, whined a high-pitched sound 
as the speedometers were pegged by the intrepid driv- 
ers Archie Dobbs and Blue Richards. The other men, 
Black Eagles and Australian infantry who rode on the 
passenger benches, took advantage of the situation to 
reload their weapons with fresh magazines. But even 
that simple chore was made difficult by the swaying, 
bouncing ride. 

“Enemy sighted!” Gunnar yelled. He cut loose with 
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the cannon, causing the heavy expended brass to 
bounce off the metal sides of the turret and fall down 
to the passenger compartment. The men inside were 
forced to watch out for the hot casings careening 
around the interior of the vehicle. 

Archie stood on the brakes, skidding to a stop. 
More squealing tires could be heard behind, and Blue 
bumped into the front APC. He quickly backed off as 
the rear ramp opened. 

Now the determined teams cevesied their earlier 
exercises. They bolted out of each vehicle and rushed 
around to once again charge the Reds. After quickly 
dressing to the right, the single skirmish line swept 
forward. A few VC set up a quickly organized de- 
fense. But with no automatic weapons to back them 
up, these fierce efforts melted away under the com- 
bined crossfire of the two groups from the APC. 

The advance continued unabated another twenty- 
five meters. For a few brief seconds there was no sign 
of the Viet Cong, although the sound of heavy firing - 
was evident through the jungle trees. Finally, when 
the Charlies came into view, they were facing in the 
opposite direction, hotly engaged with Major Mac- 
Donald’s three companies coming in at them. — 

A veteran Australian sergeant marveled. “Blimey! 
Colonel Falconi knows what he’s about. That Yank 
officer has brought us right up the bloody Viet Congs’ 
backsides.” 

Calvin Culpepper, walking nearby, heard the re- 
mark. “We learned a long time ago to listen to the 
Falcon. If this war is lost, it won’t be his fault.” 

The subject of their conversation suddenly made 
himself heard with a roaring, “On the double — at- 
tack!” 

The men in the combined force responded immedi- 
ately, breaking into a running assault. 
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“Full auto!” Falconi added. 

Selector switches clicked into position. The men‘ 
took the latest command as also meaning to open 

fire. This they did with a vengeance. 

Quick ‘but evenly spaced firebursts of four-to six- 
round clusters of 5.56-millimeter fire swept across the 
VC line. Thé unexpected violence of the bullet sprays _ 
turned the attack into a slaughter. Caught unawares 
between attackers from the front and the rear, many 
Viet Cong died in shrieking clusters. 

A few of the enemy turned to offer resistance to this 
unexpected danger, but Major Ian MacDonald’s three 
companies coming from the opposite direction mas- 
sacred them as easily as if they’d been standing sheep. 
Within ten short minutes, the entire Viet Cong line 

was nothing but bloody heaps of dead and wounded. 

The battle ended. ; 

Both sides of the allied attack were now linked up. 
Major MacDonald sought out Colonel Falconi. He 
snapped to attention and saluted. “Well done, sir. 
This has cost the bastards a large hunk of their defen- 
sive line.” 

“Right,” Falconi agreed. “But there’s another, 
__ stronger one to the west. Once we breach that one, the 
way to our Filipino friends at Camp Bon is wide 
open.” 

“My men and I are ready, sir,” MacDonald said. 

“Right,” Falconi said. “Let’s move up on foot on 
both sides of the highway. I’ll keep the APCs on the 
road just to the rear. If anyone needs. a little extra 
support fire, “we can use the vehicles’ cannons and 
machine guns.” 

“I understand perfectly, sir!” MacDonald saluted 
again, then moved off to get his larger command 
ready. Falconi had Top Gordon form the Black Eagles 
up so they would be close to the armored personnel 
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carriers in the center. Using the call sign he’d devised 
for MacDonald, Falconi hit the transmit button on 
the Prick-Six. “Scotty, this is Falcon. Give me your 
Status. Over.” 

“Roger, Falcon, this is Scotty,” MacDonald replied 
over his own radio. “We are formed up and standing 
by. Over.” ‘ 

“Let’s go. Out.” 

The large force now went forward on foot. Back on 
the highway, Archie and Blue rolled along slowly to 
maintain their proper position behind the men on 
foot. Up in the turrets, again taking turns with the 
cannon and machine gun, Gunnar and Paulo readied 
themselves to deliver helpful bursts of shells and 7.63- 
millimeter slugs where and when needed. 

The lines crossed over the densely packed bodies of 
dead VC who had been caught between the two 
groups. After clearing those cadavers, they walked 
unmolested. Finally Falconi recognized the area . 
where the APCs had pulled back, leaving a virtually 
unmolested Viet Cong line of resistance. 

“Scotty, this is Falconi,” he radioed. “Watch your- 
selves. There’s plenty of bandits ahead and they’re 
dug in. Over.” 

“Roger, Falcon. Out,” came back MacDonald’s re- 
ply. 

The movement continued through the jungle for 
- another five full minutes. A single shot abruptly 
blasted out toward the front. Then another and an- 
other. A machine gun joined in the noise as the num- 
ber of weapons increased until the sound of firing 


seemed like a continuous pounding series of thunder- ~ 


claps. 
- The battle was joined. 
The Black Eagle Detachment stepped up their pace 
and rushed forward to engage the entrenched Char- 
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lies. it didn’t take them long to locate the nearest Viet 
Cong machine gun. The VC soldiers crewing the — 
weapon knew how to handle their side of the situa- 
tion. 

The heavy slugs splattered around the Black Eagles’ 
heads. Spurts and cracks were intertwined with zing- 
ing ricochets. The bursts increased until the guys had 
to pull back. Falconi hit the transmitter button again. 
This time he raised Gunnar. 

“This is the Viking,” Gunnar replied, using his own 
call sign. “Over.” 

“Viking, we’re got a Viet Cong machine gun off to 
the left of the highway,” Falconi said. “Hit the sons of 
bitches.” 

“Falcon, I can’t see shit,” Gunnar said. “Over.” 

“Give me three rounds for effect. Over,” ordered 
Falconi. 

Gunnar aimed to the left. He cranked the charging 
handle once, then pulled the trigger three quick times. 
The 90-millimeter bucked hard against the turret as it 
fired. “How’s that, Falcon? Over.” 

“Fifteen degrees right,” Falconi said. 

Gunnar complied and cut loose with another three- 
round fusillade. 

’ “Five degrees left,” Falconi said. 

Once more the cannon belched flame, smoke, and 
three explosive rounds. “How’s that, Falcon? Over.” 

“If you were any closer, you’d be off,” Falconi re- 
plied. “Give ’em a magazine full!” 

“Wilco!” Gunnar replied. He slapped in a fresh 
magazine of eight rounds. The heavy smell of cordite 
filled the turret as the rapid fire was correctly exe- 
cuted. 

Back on the line, the Black Eagles ducked their 
heads as Gunnar’s efforts detonated in the trees 
ahead. Orange flashes of flame and slicing hunks of 
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shrapnel turned the area ahead into an instantaneous 
hell. 

When it was over, there was no need to give any 
orders. The Detachment knew exactly: what to do. 
They moved forward as one man, sending sweeping: 
salvos of semi- and full-auitomatic fire out ahead of 
them. This quick work of providing their own cover 
made it easier to storm ahead to the guerrilla ma- 
chine-gun nest. 

Calvin Culpepper reached it first. He blew away 
one stubborn Viet Cong. Malpractice McCorckel, 
coming up behind him, took care of the VC’s buddy. 
Both died together in a pathetic two-man heap. 

Two other Viet Cong were lying jn bloody piles 
around the blasted machine gun. Top Gordon made a 
quick check to see that all the Charlies were dead. He . 
turned to Falconi and waved at him to indicate a 
satisfactory inspection. 

The Black Eagle commander radioed to Mac- 
Donald to check on the Australians’ progress. The _ 
reply was encouraging. “We’re rolling up the flanks 
quite nicely,” MacDonald. replied. “How are the 
things in.the middle? Over.” 

“Excellent,” Falconi replied. “Let’s keep the assault 
moving. At this rate we won’t be stopping ’til we hit 
Cambodia. Out.” 

Once again the force moved forward through the 
trees. Although the going was rough, the Black Eagles 
and their Australian buddies were able to keep up 
steady progress in their forward movement. Now and 
then a stray exchange of shots would break out. But 
these incidents quickly died off and the assault moved 
forward once again. 

Then they hit the Viet Cong’s MLR—Main Line of 
Resistance. 

There was no time to be wasted. The slightest hesi- 
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tation would lead to heavy initial casualties. “Move in 
on ’em!” Falconi radioed. ; 

The combined group picked up speed and rushed 
forward. Heavy automatic fire from the VC swept the 
entire line, but it was particularly heavy on the right 
flank. Falconi received a near frantic call from that 
part of the line. Top Gordon was so upset that it was 
clearly evident in his voice: 

“Falcon. We're hit hard and pinned down. I can’t 
get the guys forward and can’t pull outta here without 
sustaining a hell of a lot of casualties. Out.” 

Falconi wisely halted the rest of the skirmish line, 
making sure its coordinated formation held tight and 
fast. Then he raised the APCs. “Okay, Gunnar and 
Paulo,” he said in the mouthpiece. “Give me both 
cannons to the right.” 

In less than five seconds, two streams of the mini- 
artillery shells pounded the trees on Top’s side of the 
line. The sergeant major, however, didn’t sound too 
thrilled on his next broadcast. ; 

“Falcon, this is Top. Tell ’em to raise those muzzles 
. for Chrissake! Them two are practically bouncing 
that shrapnel off our skulls. Out!” 

Both Gunnar and Paulo had monitored the call. 
They quickly raised the’ bores of the cannons. But 
they didn’t let up on the rate of fire. 

“Top, this is Falcon. Get the fuck outta there! Out!” 

“I’m wilcoing that, believe me, Falcon,” came back 
Top’s words. “But I’ve got some Aussie wounded to 
tote. Over.” 

“Roger, Top. Just don’t hesitate.” 

The cannons continued to pound away at a high 
rate of speed. Then their sprays diminished somewhat 
in intensity. Falconi was beginning to wonder what 
was going on when Gunnar’s nervous voice came over 
the air. 
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“Falcon, tell Top to haul balls,” Gunnar pleaded. 
“These goddamn little cannons is heating up fast. 
They’re misfiring. Out.” 

But by that time Top had disengaged himself and 
reported that he was now aligned with the middle of 
the battle formation. Falconi, knowing that time was 
slipping away, ordered another full-fledged assault 

. forward on the Viet Cong MLR. 

The Black Eagles and Australians managed to get 
just a few more meters before extremely heavy fire— 
both semi- and full-auto—brought their effort to a 
standstill. 

Calvin Culpepper, in the exact center of the battle, 
pulled back to his commander. He made a crouched 
run to the colonel and flung himself down beside him. 
“Sir, things is hot and heavy,” he reported. “It’s one of 
the worst I’ve seen. We ain’t gonna breach that fuck- 
ing line no matter what.” © ; 

Falconi valued the Buffalo Soldier’s judgment. 
When an excellent combat leader like Calvin Culpep- 

. per said the situation was going to shit, you could bet 
your last payday dollar on it. 

“All stations on the net, this is Falconi,” the Black 
Eagle commander said in his radio. “Pull back fifty 
meters. Out.” 

It took twenty minutes of fierce rear-guard action 
before all contact with the enemy was broken.. As 
soon as the firing died off, a hasty defensive line was 
formed. Falconi used the radio to call a quick meeting 
with Major MacDonald. 

The Australian commander reported in. Streaked 
with sweat, his uniform torn in several places from 
running through the thick vegetation, MacDonald 
looked grim. “The blighters have been reinforced, 
Colonel Falconi,” he said. 

“Are you sure?” Falconi asked. 
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“My blokes have been running daily recon patrols 
for the previous week,” MacDonald said. “The Viet 
Cong strength has never been this strong.” . 

. “They knew we were coming,” Falconi surmised. 
“No doubt they sent in help in this sector.” 

“I would assume the VC are much better organized 
than we first,estimated,” MacDonald said. 

Falconi spat. “It doesn’t matter. We've got to take 
back Camp Bon and relieve the Filipinos, The success 
of this entire mission hinges on that.” 

MacDonald chuckled without humor. “Success of 
the mission, sir? If we lose this one, our whole bloody 
outfit is going to be wiped out.” 

“Victory or death, huh?” Falconi remarked. 

“Perhaps, sir, victory and death,” MacDonald said 
in a flat tone. 
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CHAPTER 15 


Ali Khalarijjal descended the steps of the adminis- 
tration building and walked across the orphanage 
compound toward the main gate. The Arab was 
dressed casually, wearing a short-sleeved shirt, khaki 
trousers, and sandals. He glanced toward the chil- 
dren’s dormitory and saw Uzuri Mwanamke speaking 
with the little Afro-Asian girl named Nyota. Khalarij- 
jal slowed down enough to admire Uzuri’s appearance 
in her shorts and midriff blouse. His mind had been 
filled with sexual fantasies about the Ugandan 
woman since he met her. The Tunisian was determined 
to seduce Uzuri, but knew such a feat could only be 
accomplished ‘with time and patient effort. But, for 
the moment, he had to put such thoughts aside. There 
was too much important work to be done. 

Khalarijjal walked through the gate and turned to. 
continue on his way down the road that led to a small 
Settlement less than a kilometer away. 

It was a pleasant stroll on the narrow jungle lane to 

_the collection of huts and shanties. The little town 
had no name. The fortunes of war—guerrilla war— 
had caused it to come into existence. The people who 
populated the hamlet had been chased away from — 
their native villages by the dangers of crossfire be- 
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tween fighting forces, and the constant harassment of 
Viet Cong punitive visits in which collaborators—or 
persons suspected of doing so— were made an exam- 
ple of by being publicly shot. After a few obvious 
innocents had been summarily executed, the rest of 
the population decided the risk to their lives had 
grown to such proportions that the question of sur- 
_Vival was at stake. That was enough to make them 
leave homes in which they’d lived since birth to seek 
safety elsewhere. 
The main feature of the settlement was the market- 
place. Another road ran south from the place down 
_ toward the same highway where Doctor Dumas Wil- 
liams’s friend Calvin Culpepper was now fighting. It 
was only natural that this first sanctuary from the hell 
of the conflict be a place where refugees could raise 
badly needed hard cash by selling their belongings. A 
few locals who farmed also participated in the com- 
mercial enterprise, selling rice and jungle fruits to 
hungry travelers. 

The Arab walked into the ill-defined village limits 
and slowed down to meander idly down the main 
street and view the goods spread out for sale. He 
_ $topped many times, practicing his Vietnamese by 
asking prices, and even dickering a bit as was the 
custom in his own country. He really didn’t see much 
that interested him. Most of what the sellers offered 
were cheap wares such as crudely made pots and 
pans, pottery, some woven material, and other items 
for which Khalarijjal had no use at all. Although he 
was tempted: by a bunch of large, ripe bananas, he 
passed them up and continued his slow tour. He fi- 
nally stopped at a place where an old man had a 
blanket spread out. A few cartons of American ciga- 
rettes were on display. 

The Tunisian studied the merchandise, then squat- 
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ted down. “Chao ong,” he greeted. 

“Chao ong,” the old man said. “Do you smoke?” 

“Not much,” Khalarijjal replied. “And only filters 
when I do.” 

The old man glanced carefully into the Arab’s face. 
“Why do you smoke such cigarettes?” 

“For my health,” Khalarijjal replied. “Although the 
taste is dulled somewhat, kong co?” 

The code words had been passed. The old man 
, leaned forward and spoke in a whisper. “Go to the end 
* of the marketplace, then’walk back behind the buts. I 
will meet you there, Comrade.” 

The Tunisian, smiling, nodded and then stood up. 
“So,” he said in a normal tone of voice. “You have no 
filters, hey?” 

“Toi tec,” the elderly Vietnamese said. “Perhaps my 
supplier can get me some at a later date.” 

“I shall call on you sometime in the future then,” 
Khalarijjal said. He seemed to wander off, making 
his way down to the final peddler in the row of rustic 
merchandisers. Then, after a look around to make 
sure no one was really watching him, he scurried 
around to the rear of the huts. 

The old man had left the village and stood just 
inside the treeline. He waved at the Arab to signal him 
to join him. Khalarijjal nodded. Although he was 
anxious, he kept his pace down to avoid attracting any 
undue attention from casual observers who might 
happen to catch sight of him. When he reached the 
old man, both stepped into the cover offered by the 
jungle. ; 

The Tunisian extended his hand. “I- am Ali 
Khalarijjal, Comrade.” 

The North Vietnamese agent nodded. “I am called 
Ngo.” 

“I am most pleased to meet you, Comrade Ngo,” 
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the Arab said. They spoke in. Vietnamese. “Has there 
been any activity in this sector?” 

Ngo shook his head. “None so far, Comrade. But 
the potential of setting up an area for combat reserves 
is still a very real possibility.” 

“Yes,” Khalarijjal said with a nod. “and I’ve had a 
slight bit of luck.” 

Ngo was interested. “Co gi la khong?” 

“] have met an American soldier—a black man— 
who is in a special sort of unit,” the Tunisian said. 

“How do you know this?” Ngo asked. 

“Because when I first saw him in Saigon, he wore a 
rather plain uniform,” Khalarijjal explained. “The 
next time I saw him was at a camp where our airplane 
let us off for the trip here.” 

Ngo nodded. “What camp was this, Comrade?” 

“It was called Nui Dep,” the Arab answered. “The 
black soldier was dressed in a combat uniform with 
eight others who were similarly attired.” 

“A total of nine? Are you sure?” - 

“Of course,” Khalarijjal answered. “I am a trained 
agent, Comrade. I notice such things.” He continued, 
“After we got off the airplane, the nine Americans 
boarded it and flew to the southwest. There were ar- 
mored cars in the airplane.” 

Ngo was thoughtful. “The Viet Cong comrades 
that hold the highway in that direction have been 
under heavy attack lately. The enemy gangsters who 
have engaged them in battle use armored cars.” 

“Undoubtedly it is the same military formation,” 
the Tunisian said. “The black man is an old friend of 
our mission chief Doctor Williams. I think the soldier 
was also a one-night lover of an African teacher as- 
signed to us.” 

“Are they in love?” | 

Khalarijjal shook his head. “The Ugandan woman 
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does not like military men. But I am sure the black 
man has fallen in love with her. He seemed disap- 
pointed when she spurned him after learning his true 
place in the imperialist army.” 

“This is most interesting,” Ngo said. “Try to find 
out more, but be prudent.” 

“I am also under orders to make the others in the 
mission suspicious of Doctor Williams,” The Arab 
‘said. “Shall I continue this?” 

“Most assuredly, Comrade,” Ngo said. “We must 
undermine his authority in order to make the others 
more pliable to our efforts. In the meantime, I shall 
report what you have told me. I am sure that this — 
valuable information will be given careful consider- 
ation in the overall plans.” 

“I am pleased to serve our cause, Comrade,” Kha- 
larijjal said. 

“Duoc roi,” Ngo said. “We must part company now. 
Come back in three nights and again ask for filter 
cigarettes.” 

“J shall do so,” the Tunisian promised. “Chao ong.” 

“Chao ong, Comrade.” 

Khalarijjal turned and walked back to the far end 
of the village. After making sure he wasn’t under 
observation, he walked back to the main street. The 
Arab strolled back down the line of vendors. He fi- 
nally stopped at one place and bought some chuoi— 
bananas—then drifted back to the road, turning 
toward the orphanage. 

When he walked through the gate, Khalarijjal saw 
the Swede sitting on the administration building steps 
smoking a pipe. The plump blonde man waved at 
him. “Mister Khalarijjal!” 

' “Hello, Doctor Borgson,” the Tunisian greeted him. 
“How are you this evening?” 
“Quite well, thank you,” Borgson answered. “Have 
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you been out for a walk?” 

' “Yes, as a matter of fact,” Khalarijjal answered. “I 
visited the little village down the road.” He offered a 
banana. “See what I’ve bought there.” 

Borgson took the fruit and peeled it. “Mmm! Quite 
delicious.” He chewed contentedly. “What did you 
find in the town?” 

“Peddlers mostly,” Khalarijjal said. “I believe the 
population is in constant change. People seem to 
come and go all the time.” F 

“Of course,” Borgson said. “They are refugees — the 
human flotsam of war’s horrors. It is a crime the way - 
. modern conflicts involve innocent civilians.” 

“That is why I value my service to the United Na- 
tions,” the Arab said. “In my own small way I hope I 
am able to relieve at least some of the suffering.” 

“Of course you do, my dear Khalarijjal,” Borgson 
assured him. “That is why we are all here.” 

“There may be an exception,” Khalarijjal said in a 
cold tone. 

“I beg your pardon?” 

“I hesitate to say this, but I must,” the Tunisian 
said. “I have strong suspicions as to Doctor Wil- 
liams’s true motives in serving in UNICEF.” 

Borgson was shocked. “My God, man! What are 
you trying to tell me?” 

Khalarijjal didn’t pull any punches. “I think he is 
an American agent.” 

“You mean” — Borgson peered around to make sure 
no one could see or hear him—“the CIA?” 

“What else?” ; 

“I have served with Doctor Williams before,” 
Borgson pointed out. “We were on the same mission 
in Central America. I found him a devoted and hon- 
orable servant of peace.” 

Khalarijjal affected a wry grin. “Of course, Doc- 
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tor! That is how he gains confidence from us. You 
don’t expect him to come right out and tell us that he 
is a CIA agent, do you?” 

’ “Of course not. But—” : 

The Arab put his finger to his lips. “Shhh! I shall 
explain more of why I am suspicious at a later time.” 

“Yes. Please.do.” 

“Until later then, Doctor.” Khalarijjal left him and 
went up the steps. After crossing the steps, he went 
inside the main. office. Headmaster Nguyen and 
Uzuri Mwanamke were seated together at the dining 
table. 

“The tea smells delicious,” the Tunisian said. 

“Please help yourself,” Nguyen invited. 

“J have just visited the village,” Khalarijjal said, 
pouring himself a cup. The close proximity of Uzuri 
caused a stir in his loins. He looked at her, letting his 
eyes linger in ari attempt to see down her blouse. “You 
must visit it, Miss Mwanamke.” 

“I shall do so,” Uzuri said. “When I have the time.” 

“Excuse me,” Nguyen interrupted. “We have found. 
some symptoms of. intestinal parasites in several of 
the children. I was wondering if you might get us. 
some medicine for it, Mister Khalarijjal?” 

“Of course,” the Arab replied. “I will be most 
happy. A requisition shall be sent first thing in the 
morning.” 

Uzuri, feeling uneasy in Khalarijjal’s presence, fin- 
ished her tea. “Please excuse me,” she said. 

“Of course,” Nguyen said. 

-Khalarijjal decided to follow her out. “I must leave 
as well, Headmaster..Good evening.” He hurried after 
Uzuri. When he reached the front porch, he was glad 
to see that Borgson was gone. “Miss Mwanamke.” — 

Uzuri stopped and turned. “Yes, Mister Khalarij- 
jal?” 
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“Perhaps tomorrow you will accompany me on a 
short walk down the road.” 

“I am sorry,” Uzuri said. 

Khalarijjal affected a smile. “Am I being rebuffed, 
Miss Mwanamke?” 

“[ prefer my relationships to be totally professional 
with my colleagues,” Uzuri said in a firm tone. “Good 
evening, Mister Khalarijjal.” 

_ The Tunisian, coldly angry, said nothing. He 
watched Uzuri’s swaying hips as she crossed the com- 
pound. He was more determined than ever to possess 
her. He knew the day was near when he would be able 
to have his way with the Ugandan woman— whether 
she liked it or not. 
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CHAPTER 16 


The Black Eagles and the Australian unit realigned 
themselves into a three-layered defensive position. 
The outer group were lightly strung pickets, posi- 
tioned to listen and observe any enemy movements to 
the front. In the event of an attack, they would imme- 
diately pull back to the MLR. 

This Main Line of Resistance was where any Viet 

Cong assault would have to be effectively dealt with. 
Any failure‘or breach along that front spelled imme- 
diate and certain defeat for the combined allied 
force. Ail the noncommissioned officers made doubly 
sure their men had good fields of fire and were posi- 
. tioned in such a way that the entire sector was covered 
by at least two men, and three when possible. 
' This battle line was on both sides of the highway. 
Since the armored personnel carriers could not oper- 
ate in-the jungle, they needed that road for effective 
movement. Therefore, they anchored. the middle of 
the combat formation. 

Four Black Eagles manned that particularly dan- 
gerous position. In APC #1, Archie drove while Gun- 
nar handled the cannon and machine gun. APC #2 
was chauffeured by the intrepid Blue Richards with 

Paulo Garcia performing the honors on the heavy 
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weapons. 

The two vehicles were expected to operate between 
the MLR and the reserve unit in the rear. That job in 
the back belonged to the rest of the Black Eagle De- 
tachment. Being behind the MLR did not mean they 
were in a safe place. Lightly armed and mobile, they 
would move into any real hot spot or dangerous situa- 
tion that developed during a VC attack. 

And that attack was imminent. 

The night after the action in which they were 
thrown back from linking up with Camp Bon had 
been a restless and active time. Viet Cong probes hit 
the pickets in several places, causing quick but vicious 
firefights to break out. M16 and AK47 fire would 
flash through the darkness, men would yell in fury 
and pain, and then quiet gloom would settle once 
more over the scene. But, within a quarter to half an 
hour, the fighting would flare up again, only to once 
again die off. 

The Black Eagles, though not called on during that 
time, stayed on the alert in case a full-scale Charlies 
effort was made to break through the position. When 
dawn finally arrived, the Americans were as weary 
and bleary-eyed as their Australian comrades. 

But when it was broad daylight, the shit really hit 
the fan. 

The battle opened with a Viet Cong assault along 
the entire front. The Australian pickets pulled back in 
a skillful withdrawal to the MLR. Then, with their 
salvos blasting out in effective crossfiring, the Aussies 
held their line. . 

The VC pressed forward, taking casualties, at- 
tempting to smash the defensive positions and break 
down the resistance in the front. If that could be 
done, they would pour in to the rear and the battle 
would soon disintegrate into dozens of individual 
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combats that would bleed both the Australians and 
- the Black Eagles to death. ' 

After a solid hour of fighting, the disturbances sim- 
mered a bit, then died out all together. Major Mac- 
Donald, using his call sign, raised Falconi on the 
radio. “Falcon, this is Scotty. Over.” 

“This is Falcon,” Falconi answered. “What’s your 
situation up there? Over.” : 

“A few more casualties, but we’ve held,” Mac- 
Donald reported. “Shall I send out the pickets once 
again? Over.” 

“Negative! Negative!” Falconi replied. “That attack 
was just a feeling-out exercise. Right now the Viet 
Cong are deciding which part of the Mike Lima Ro- 
meo they’re really going to try to kick-in.” 

“Roger,” MacDonald said. “We’ll stand fast. Out.” 

Falconi set the radio down. “Sergeant Major!” 

Top trotted over from where he had been sitting 
with the others. “Yes, sir?” 

“We're are going to be up to our necks in screaming 
enemy within about an hour,” Falconi predicted. 
“MacDonald is going to be calling for backup pretty 
quickly after that. Make damned sure all the guys are 
. primed and ready to jump up and go.” 

Top grinned. “I already have, sir. Just say ‘shit’ and ; 
they’ll squat down and deliver.” 

“Thanks, Sergeant Major,” Falconi said. “What 
about the APCs?” 

“Fueled, loaded, and ‘in gear, sir,” Top said. 
“They're ready t to do anything but fly.” 

“Nice going,” Falconi said, appreciating the senior 
noncommissioned officer’s efforts. 

“That’s what you folks are paying me for,” Top 
said. He went back with the rest of the Black Eagles 
and settled down with them to wait. 

The jungle was unnatural. The usual sounds were 
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not there. Not a bird called or a monkey shrieked. In 
fact, there was no evidence of animals at all. That 
meant there was an alien presence down in the thick 
vegetation, moving through the animals’ domain and 
driving them away. 

At midmorning that disturbance —the Viet Cong— 
suddenly rose out of their cover and made a close- 
packed, shrieking attack on the MLR. 

“Get ready!” Top yelled out. 
The men got to their feet and pulled the charging 
handles on their M16s. Now, locked and loaded, they 

poised to stay in the thick of the fighting. 

It didn’t take long. 

“Falcon, this is Scotty. Over.” MacDonald’s voice 
sounded strained. 

“This is Falcon. Over,” Falconi replied. 

“The left center of the Mike Lima Romeo is up to 
their eyeballs in the little bastards,” MacDonald re- 
plied. “We could do with a bit of shoring up there. 
Out.” 

“Let’s go!” Falconi yelled at his men. “Left center!” 

The lieutenant colonel led his men toward the 
sound of heavy firing. They kept their skirmish line 
close-packed because of the confines of the jungle 
terrain and flora. When they reached the MLR they 
joined the Australians. 

The VC had managed to get through the pickets. 
Now, numerous and eager, they poured sweeping fu- 
sillades into the Australian positions. The Aussies 
traded shot for-shot, but were hard pressed and out- 
numbered. Calvin Culpepper and Ray Swift Elk went 
in on the left. Covering each other, they managed to 
reach a point where they could join the Australians in 
the sector. Incoming fire was so heavy that only a 
token resistance could be mounted. 

Falconi took Top and Malpractice in with him on 
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the right. The two sergeants laid down a good base of 
fire, allowing their commanding officer to make a 
rapid rush up to the front line. When he got there, he 
yelled out loud over the sound of shooting, “Go on 
full auto so my men can get up here!” 

The soldiers from Down Under responded beauti- 
fully, hitting their selector switches without lowering 
their weapons from their shoulders. The sudden in- 
crease in firepower slowed the Viet Cong action 
enough for Top and Malpractice to charge in and join 
the hard-pressed gang. 

From that point on the fighting evolved into spo- 
radic sprays of bullets at targets of opportunity. The 
Charlies were damned good. Experienced in jungle 

fighting, they were able to advance with a minimum 
of exposure. Only a couple were seen to flop over 
under the impact of M16 bullets. , 

Falconi went back to his radio, raising Gunnar and 
Paulo. “Viking! Cabrillo! I want two cannons on that 
left center. Now! God damn it! Now!” ~ 

There was no reply from the two gunners. They 
swung the muzzles of the 90-millimeter weapons in 
the right direction and started cranking off shells as 
fast as their fingers could pull the triggers. 

Archie Dobbs and Blue Richards drove forward at a 
slow 5 miles per hour to give the heavy weapons in the 
APC closer angles into the target area. 

. Back on the MLR, the Black Eagles and Austra- 

lians ducked to avoid the zipping shrapnel blasting 
out of the small explosives that were tearing hell out 
of the jungle to their direct front. Dust billowed up in 
the air and tree limbs slashed through the air as the 
little shells did their damage. 

After five minutes, Falconi got on the radio again. 
“Viking! Cabrillo! Cease fire!” Then he yelled at the 
top of his voice, “All right, you sons of bitches! 
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Charge!” 

Surprised but ready, the Black Eagles followed that 
bellowed order in the voice they knew so well. They 
hadn’t gone more than a half-dozen steps when the 
Aussies joined them. They hit the jungle hard, send- 
ing salvos of slugs ahead of them. There were several 
badly torn Viet Cong bodies that had been hit by the 
shells from the APC cannon. A few more VC toppled 
under this fresh onslaught before Falconi yelled 
again. 

“Break contact! Pull back!” 

The attackers, a bit disappointed, instantly obeyed 
and returned to their position. Malpractice Mc- 
Corckel ended up beside Falconi. “Why’d we stop, 
sir?” 

“Because we're outnumbered i in here,” Falconi ex- 
plained. “It was only a matter of time before we’d be 
overwhelmed if we'd kept pressing deeper into Viet 
Cong territory.” Falconi sensed the disappointment 
his medical sergeant felt. He smiled and clapped Mal- 
practice on the shoulder. “Don’t worry! We kicked 
their butts anyhow.” 

Now Malpractice grinned. “Hey, that’s right.” 

They joined Top and Swift Elk among the Austra- 
lians. After fifteen minutes passed without further 
incident, Falconi knew the enemy assault in that area 
was over—at least for that particular day. 

“Okay, guys,” he called out. “Let’s get back and 
wait until we’re needed again.” 

An Aussie: sergeant looked up with a grin on his 
battle-blackened face. “Hey! Thanks, mates!” 

After an exchange of thumbs-up signs, the-Black 
Eagles went back to their reserve position behind the 
MLR. Falconi radioed the vehicles and told the guys 
manning them to pull back and reload. 

Sporadic fighting went on up and down the line for 
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the rest of the morning. The Viet Cong made a couple 
of more probes but didn’t seem to be serious about 
trying a real smash through to the rear. 

In early afternoon, Major MacDonald was able to 
make a personal call on Falconi. The Australian offi- 
cer was weary but determined. He was also a little 
angry. 

“T’ve but one bloody question, sir,” he said testily. 
“What the hell are those goddamned Filipinos doing 
whilst all this fighting i is going on?” 

“I’ve been giving that some thought myself, Ma- 
jor,” Falconi said. “The only thing I can figure is that 
they’re so damned well holed up that they can’t 
move.” ; 

Ray Swift Elk, lounging nearby, added, “Or so 
damned well pinned down.” 

“Good point,” Falconi said. “I was pretty sure the 
Filipinos were in the same shape your bunch was in. It 
seemed they would be able to break out any time, too. 
At least to link up with us.” 

Top Gordon lit his stogie. “There’s one guy that 
might enlighten us on that problem — the VC pris- 
oner.” 

‘Td forgotten him!” MacDonald exclaimed. 

Now Swift Elk got to his feet. “I’m some intelli- 
gence officer!” he spat. “I should have thought of 
grilling him on the Filipino camp.” 

“Take it easy on yourself,” Falconi urged him. “We 
all assumed they were sitting tight, waiting for relief.” 

“At any rate,” MacDonald said, “I heartily suggest 
we take my jeep back to Camp Ba and have a word or 
two with the bloke.” 

“T’'ll come along, too, if you don’t mind, sir,” Top 
said with a wink. “I seem to exert some influence over 
the little son of a bitch.” 

MacDonald laughed. “Bloody right you do! The 
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bastard thinks you’re about to have him for lunch.” 

Laughing, Falconi, MacDonald, and Top, got in 
the Australian commander’s jeep and drove back to 
Camp Ba. The rear guard greeted them with snappy 
salutes and questions about the situation up at the 
front. 

“SNAFU,” Top said jumping out of the vehicle 
when it came to a stop. “Situation Normal, All 
Fucked Up.” 

They went to the bunker where the Viet Cong pris- 
oner was being held. When the man was brought out 
he immediately spotted Top. Cringing a bit, he looked 
at Falconi with a beseeching expression on his face. 

Falconi, displaying a friendly smile, spoke in a 
soothing tone. “Tell me, Comrade, all about the situa- 
tion with the Filipinos at Camp Bon.” 

The Charlie licked his lips, figuring he’d better tell 
the truth or he would be the next field rations for the 
crazy American leering at him from a short distance 
away. He turned his eyes back to Falconi. “They are 
all dead.” 

Falconi and MacDonald stared at each other. 
“How?” 

The prisoner took a deep breath. “We had infiltra- 
tors in their camp. The Filipinos thought —” He hesi- 

tated, then looked once more at Top. “They thought 
they were villagers. During an attack by the comrades — 
on the outside, the ones inside also shot at the Filipi- 
nos.” He paused again. “They had smuggled weapons 
in and—” 

“Never mind!” Falconi snapped. He looked at Mac- 

- Donald. “We’ve got two choices. Abandon the mis- 

sion and let a bigger unit handle it or do something 
incredibly stupid,” 

“What sort of wee hing: sir?” MacDonald 
asked. 
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“Well,” Falconi said pensively, “we’re outnumbered, 
outgunned, outmaneuvered, and out of luck. I say we 
attack the bastards.” 

“Righto, sir!” MacDonald said with a grin. “Any 
particular idea of how we should do it?” 

Falconi smiled back. “Right now, not the slightest.” 
He scratched his chin thoughtfully. “But I'll come up - 
with something.” 
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CHAPTER 17 


Falconi’s plan to retake Camp Bon was a simple 
one: Spring a surprise attack on the Viet Cong lines, 
smash through them, then take advantage of the 
limited success by rolling on into the occupied garri- 
son and take it over. 

But it was based on historical sieeéanaice! 

The troops up on the MLR continued to hold 


' their positions, fighting back against light, harassing 


probes launched by Viet Cong small units. These 
bloody little clashes flared up quickly, then died 
away until another minibattle broke out in another 
part of the line. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi, First Lieuten- 
ant Ray Swift Elk, and Major lan MacDonald gath- 
ered in the Australian command post. They sipped 
hot coffee brought to them by the mess crew and 
pondered the problem. 

“You realize, of course, sir,’ MacDonald said, 
“that we've “absolutely no support at nor beyond 
Camp Bon.” 

“Indeed I do,” Falconi answered. “Unless we be- 
come the occupying force.” 

Ray Swift Elk glanced at his commander with a 
quizzical expression. “Sir? You’re not forgetting that 
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the Filipinos have been wiped out, are you?” 

“No,” Falconi answered. “I’m in full realization 
that we have absolutely no. backup inside that 
camp.” 

“Well, then how are we going to occupy their old 
garrison?” Swift Elk asked. 

“By fighting our way to it,” Falconi answered. 
“Once we are there, we’ve got the strength to hang . 
on to it for ourselves.” He nodded to Major Mac- 
Donald. “The same as you’ve been doing here at 
Camp Ba.” . 

“Bloody good, sir,” MacDonald said. “And we’ve 
the strength and support of our determination to 
properly defend the place.” He shifted his tone to 
one of diplomacy. “But you see, Colonel Falconi, 
first we much reach the Filipino camp in order to 
occupy it.” ; 

“That’s what I mean when I say we'll fight our 
way there,” Falconi said. 

“But, sir!” Swift Elk exclaimed. “We’re having a 
hell of a time just hanging on here. We're getting the 
shit pressured out of us on this front. How can you 
guarantee we’d have even a slight chance to make it 
‘through to Camp Bon?” . 

“You’ve heard of Napoleon, have you not?” 
Falconi asked. 

“Of course,” Swift Elk said. 

MacDonald added, “Probably the greatest general 
to ever command troops in battle.” 

Falconi elaborated. “Napoleon came up with a 
concept that was quite unique for his day. He de- 
vised a method of attacking in column.” 

“Column, sir?” MacDonald asked. 

“Yes,” Falconi answered. “Rather than throw his 
troops at:the enemy in strung-out skirmish lines a 
half-dozen men deep, he formed whole battalions 
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into columns.” 

“You mean long lines of soldiers: with only a four- 
man front?” Swift Elk inquired. . 

“More like a two-dozen-man front,” Falconi an- 
swered. “But for our purposes, we would use a four- 
man front, I suppose.” 

MacDonald was shocked. “Good Lord, sir! Are 
you proposing that we form ourselves into columns 
and charge the VC units we are now facing?” 

“I don’t mean all of us,” Falconi said. “Only half. 
The other half will stay behind to hold Camp Ba.” 

“Do I understand you correctly, sir?” MacDonald 
inquired politely. “You are suggesting we take half 
- our strength and form them into numerous columns 
for an assault?” 

“Not numerous columns,” Falconi said. “One 
column.” 

. “Excuse me, sir,” Swift Elk said. “We'd be slaugh- 
tered.” 

“Sure,” Falconi agreed. “If we went through the 
jungle. But I propose we use the highway.” 

“The bloody highway?” MacDonald sputtered. 

“Certainly,” Falconi said. “We could never move 
fast enough through this rugged terrain to do the 
job. We need two things, gentlemen, to make such 
an operation work: speed and surprise.” 

“We shall be as exposed as a nudist in church!” 
MacDonald added. “We'll need more than just a bit 
of luck, what?” 

“T’ll take all of that you’ve got,” Falconi said. 
“Once we use that concentrated strength to pound 
our way through the Viet Cong, we continue to - 
Camp Ba and attack it.” 

“You're beginning to make sense, sir,” MacDonald 
said with a growing smile. “The bastards won’t have 
the garrison strongly manned, will they?” 
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“Probably not,” Falconi said. “And with the 
APCs for support, we should be able to make an 
effective concentrated attack straight up the middle.” 

“But, sir,” Swift Elk said, “don’t forget. The Char- 
lies will close in behind us if we manage the break- 
through.” 

Falconi shrugged. “Who a They can have all 
the jungle they want. We'll hold two garrisons they 
can’t take. That means they'll not have any supply 
going through to their people farther east.” 

“The Filipinos were massacred in their camp,” 
MacDonald reminded them. 

“Remember what happened,” Falconi said. “They 
* had allowed what they thought were Vietnamese ci- 
vilians to come inside. We won’t let anyone who isn’t 
’ an Australian soldier or a Black Eagle into the garri- 
son.” 

MacDonald finished his coffee. “I can have my 
“men ready for both a withdrawal from the MLR 
back to Camp Ba and to form up on the highway in . 
a column within a couple of hours.” 

“Make it’ one,” Falconi said. “I don’t know how 
long it'll be before the Viet Cong decide to try some 
more serious attacks on our front.” 

“Very good, sir,” MacDonald said. “One hour it 
is. Shall we go?” 

“Yeah,” Falconi said. “We’ve got a hell of a lot to 
do. ”? 


Ali Khalarijjal walked through the small market- 
place. He seemed to be meandering aimlessly as he 
went from seller to seller. But the Arab had a certain 
destination. When he reached the place where the 
VC agent Ngo had his cigarettes for sale, he only 
paused a moment. Then he went on, stopping a few 
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places down to look at some handmade sandals be- 
ing offered by an enterprising young peasant couple. 
He found a pair that fit him. After dickering for a 
quarter of an hour, Khalarijjal finally bought the 
footwear. 

Suddenly, as if it were an afterthought, he turned 
and retraced his steps back to Ngo. “Chao ong,” he 
greeted. “Did you ever get in the filter cigarettes we 
were talking about a few evenings ago?” 

Ngo nodded. “Yes. I have saved a carton. Would 
you like to accompany me into my hut and see if 
they are a brand you prefer?” 

“Gam on ong,” Khalarijjal replied. “That is very 
kind of you.” 

They went inside the thatched structure behind 
Ngo’s display. Once inside, the Viet Cong agent 
tossed the Arab a carton of Winstons. “We have 
confirmed the soldier you identified as a sergeant 
named Culpepper.” 

Khalarijjal was interested. “Yes? Is he from a spe- 
cial unit as I suspected?” 

“Indeed,” Ngo confirmed. “He is from one of the 
most skillful of the capitalist gangsters’ elite units. 
They are called the Black Eagles.” 

The Arab was thoughtful for several moments. “I 
believe I have heard a bit about them in my train- 
ing. ” 

“Indeed you have,” Ngo said. “Byen the Russian 
comrades in the KGB have tried to destroy those 
bandits.” 

“Russians have fought those Americans?” 
_ Khalarijjal asked. “What happened?” . 

“We assume our comrades were destroyed,” Ngo 
said. “The report of the incident did not mention a 
victory.” 

The Arab nodded. “It is true. The Soviets do not 
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like to elaborate on their failures.” 

. But Ngo wasn’t finished. “It is also believed that 
the Black Eagles kidnapped a North Vietnamese 
general and took him south during one of their op- 
erations not too long ago.” 

The Arab was shocked. “Are you implying that 
the general was captured in North Vietnam?” 

“I fear so,” Ngo said. “He is a comrade officer we 
all knew well.”. ‘ 

_ “Those Black Eagles must be destroyed!” 
Khalarijjal said. 

_ “Jt is most important that we build up dossiers on 
the members of that unit,” Ngo said. “You have told 
me that a close friend of this Culpepper is part of 
the UNESCO mission you are with.” 

“True,” Khalarijjal said. “His name is Dumas Wil- 
liams. He is an American black man like Culpep- 
per,” 

“You have seen Culpepper?” Ngo asked. 

“I have even spoken with him,” the Arab said. 

“We did not know he was black,” Ngo said. “Bits 
of information like that are most important. You 
must get more information of this Black Eagle from 
his friend Williams.” 

“T will try,” Khalarijjal promised. “But please re- 
member that I am also under orders to make Wil- 
liams appear to be an agent of the CIA.” 

“Continue with that phase of your assignment 
also,” Ngo said. “It is most important that he be 
discredited. He has, unfortunately, been rather suc- 
cessful in several United Nations projects. His popu- 
larity is on the rise. Such a thing cannot be 
tolerated.” : 

The Arab nodded his head. “I shall see that his 
reputation is poisoned.” He became pensive for sev- 
eral moments. “Perhaps I could use his association 
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with Culpepper to further his degradation and to 
also garner more information.” 

“Do you best,” Ngo said. “We must leave now. 
Make the carton of cigarettes as conspicuous as pos- 
sible when we go back outside.” 

“Yes, Comrade,” Khalarijjal said. 

They stepped through the door. Ngo affected an 
Oriental bow. “Cam on ong. I appreciate your pa- 
tronage.” 

“My pleasure,” Khalarijjal said. He raised the 
Winston cigarettes. “Please set this brand aside for 
me whenever you get them. It is my favorite. Chao 
ong.” 

Ngo bowed again, displaying a toothy grin. “Chao 
ong.” 


The two APCs were freshly refueled, their cannon 
and machine-gun ammunition restocked, and their 
engines were idling in readiness for the command to 
move forward. 

Several platoons of Australian infantry were situ- 
ated behind the vehicles. Formed up into a long 
column with a four-man front, they were also poised 
for action. 

On the other side of the armored personnel carri- 
ers, at the very front of the attack formation, 
‘Falconi and his Black Eagles made a final check on 
weapons, ammunition, and grenades. 

The Black Eagle commander made a final commo 
check. “Viking, how do you read me? Over.” 

“Five-By-Five, Falcon,” Gunnar answered. His 
own communications device was a headset combina- 
tion with earphones and microphone. “The cannon 
is loaded and ready. I can cover both sides of the 
road. Out.” 
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Next Falconi raised Paulo Garcia. “Cabrillo,” he 
said, using the name of the famous Portuguese ex- 
plorer who had landed in Paulo’s hometown of San 
Diego, California, in 1542. “How do you read me. 
Over?” 

“Loud and clear, Falcon,” came back Paulo’s reply 
over the air. “I’ve got a fully charged M60 and an 
itchy trigger finger. Out.” , 

Falconi next gave his attention to Ray Swift Elk, 
Top Gordon, Malpractice McCorckel, and Calvin 
Culpepper. “Guys,” he said, “we're using tactics that 
were developed over a hundred and fifty years ago to 
try to punch a hole through the lines of an enemy 
whose arms and tactics are up-to-date and well 
suited for this terrain.” 

Malpractice McCorckel raised his hand. “What’ll 
we do once we're through, sir?” 

“We're going to keep rolling into Camp Bon,” 
Falconi said. “The Filipinos are gone and the Char- 
lies are settled in. But we figure they’ve only got a 
token garrison there.” ‘ 

Top nodded. “But we still have to fight our way 
through the main Viet Cong force, right, sir?” 

“That’s the biggest hurdle we’ve got to face,” 
Falconi admitted. “And it won’t be easy, believe me.” 

“Sir,” Calvin called out, “who thought up these 
tactics we're using?” 

“Napoleon Bonaparte,” Falconi answered. 

“Yeah!” Calvin exclaimed. “I know all about 
him.” He paused, suddenly becoming thoughtful. 
“Sir, did he use these tactics at Waterloo?” 

Falconi nodded. “He sure as hell did.” 

Calvin had some misgivings. “Colonel Falconi, he 
_lost that battle!” 

Falconi grinned. “Nobody said this was going to 
be easy.” He beckoned his men to follow him. “Let’s 
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go!” ; 
The force, with the Black Eagles as the vanguard, 
_ moved out slowly to begin the attack. 
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CHAPTER 18 


The assault column managed to move forward for 
only fifteen minutes without opposition before they 
came under heavy fire from Viet Cong units. 

And it was Calvin Culpepper who was the first 
into action. 

VC riflemen opened up on the Black Eagle from 
his immediate right front. Calvin, like the others, hit 
the dirt, but he didn’t have to figure out where the 
incoming fire was coming from. He could see bushes 
dancing under the force of the AK47s’ concussion as 
the weapons’ owners blasted straight in his direction. 
- Fortunately, he had dived into a, shallow depres- 
sion that allowed him some freedom of movement. 
Calvin pulled a grenade from his harness and 
quickly extracted the pin. He released the spoon, 
counted to a quick five, then heaved the explosive 
gadget toward the source of his irritation. 

The grenade bounced off a tree, but still managed 
to land within its killing zone of the Viet Cong 
snipers. The quick blast produced a couple of 
shrieks. Calvin leaped to his feet and rushed forward — 
with the muzzle of his M16 pointing straight for- 
ward. He held the trigger down for a full-automatic 
hosing of its thirty-round magazine. When he 
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reached the Charlies’ position, he had pulled his .45 
Colt from his holster. / 

But he didn’t need the pistol. 

The mangled corpses of the snipers were strewn 
about their small fighting hole. Calvin stared at 
them for a moment, then heard a noise behind him. 
He quickly whirled, holding the Colt at the ready. 

“Hold it, Buffalo Soldier!” Ray Swift Elk called 
out. 

Calvin grinned. “How’s it going, Lieutenant?” 

“So far so good,” Swift Elk replied. He viewed the 
corpses. “You damned near walked straight into a 
Viet Cong picket outpost.” . 

“Yeah,” Calvin agreed. “We'll be hitting stronger 
positions up ahead. One grenade did them dudes in.” 

“T’ll say,” Swift Elk said, kneeling down. “It looks 
like it landed right on the edge of the hole and blew 
across it.” 

_ “I hit a tree,” Calvin said, “or it would’ve gone 
straight in.” 

_ Swift Elk stood up with a shrug. “The result was 
the same. Three dead VC.” 

“Hey!” Falconi’s voice could be heard over on the 
left by the highway. “Are you two going to talk all 
day or move aldng?” 

“I think the Falcon wants us to rejoin the party,” 
Calvin said. 

Swift Elk hollered, “We’re on the line, sir. Let’s 
go.” 

The Detachment resumed its forward movement, 
going ahead slowly. This time only ten minutes 
passed before contact with the Viet Cong was made. 
Firing suddenly broke out to the right-center, center, 
and left-center of the highway. 

And it was massive. 

“Go! Go!” Falconi shouted. 
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_ They surged forward, keeping up a steady rate of 
fire in the direction of the unseen targets. The idea 
_was to throw a curtain of slugs forward as a screen 
behind which a concentrated attack could be 
mounted. 

Enemy return salvos quickly reached dangerous 
proportions along the confined spot. It wasn’t long 
before the Black Eagles were forced to a halt. Then 
they withdrew a few meters. 

“Viking! Cabrillo!” Falconi said in his radio. 
“Blast away to the direct front.” 

-Gunnar on the 90-millimeter cannon and Paulo on 
the M60 machine gun quickly responded. The full- 
automatic firing of sizzling 7.63 rounds sliced across 
the top of the Detachment’s heads, while the small 
cannon shells blasted loudly as they exploded in the 
Reds’ positions a scant distance away. 

The Black Eagles maneuvered forward, continuing 
to pour out their own covering fusillades as they 
inched toward the Viet Cong’s main position. 

The APCs continued to roll ahead at a snail’s 
pace. Although their-speed was agonizingly. slow, 
each meter they traveled made the vehicles’ weapons 
_ More effective. 

Now the Australians caught up with the Detach- 
ment. Major Ilan MacDonald found Falconi and | 
joined him as he creeped forward. The Australian 
was anxious to make the big push. “Sir! My blokes 
are here now.” 

“Then let’s make our move now,” Falconi said. 

MacDonald turned and motioned to his men 
within sight. “Right, you bastards! Show ’em what 
ticked-off Aussies look like!” 

A loud cheer broke out from the column forma- 
tion as the entire group— Black Eagles, Australians, 
and armored personnel carriers—surged forward to 
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put their desperate attack plan into operation. ° 


Minh, the commander of the VC reinforced com- 
pany, had gone over twenty-four hours without 
sleep. 

The importance of keeping the capitalist gangsters 
out of Camp Ba had been so overwhelming that he’d 


become almost frantic in his manner of command- | 


ing his men. He’d tried to be everywhere along the 
line, personally briefing each attack formation be- 
fore it threw itself into the enemy’s Main Line of 
Resistance. 

Although the successes were limited, small dents 
had been made in the defenses, and the men re- 
turned with encouraging reports of inflicting casual- 
ties on the Australians. It was only a matter of time, 
Minh kept telling himself, before the entire defend- 
ing group would be broken and sent limping away. 
Then the highway from camps Bon to Ba would 
belong to the Viet Cong again. 

After that, a carefully contrived campaign could 
be mounted to regain the rest of the highly sought- 
out jungle road all the way back to Camp Mot. 

Finally, when the combination of both physical 
and mental fatigue set in, Minh almost collapsed 
from exhaustion. He staggered over to his sleeping ~ 
area and crawled under the mosquito netting, 
stretching out on the poncho laid there. His eyes felt 
as if they were burning with fever when he finally 
closed them. 

Drifting off to sleep was difficult. Such weariness 
does not encourage drowsiness at first. It only makes 
the mind buzz with dull restlessness. Minh sat up 

‘abruptly several times, then settled down into a per- 
iod of disturbing dreams that. kept bringing him 
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awake. But finally he sank into blessed slumber, his 
mind and body finally relaxing for the period of rest 
he so badly needed. 

“Comrade Captain Minh!” 

The voice was a persistent irritation that Minh’s 
unconsciousness tried to ignore. 

“Comrade Captain Minh!” 

Minh turned over facedown on his poncho. 

“Comrade Captain Minh!” : 

Finally he came awake, yet his mind was still too 
dulled by lack of proper sleep for him to properly 
respond. 

“Comrade Captain Minh!” 

Minh’s mental processes eased into high gear. He 
quickly rolled onto his back and sat up. “Cai nay la 
cai gi?” 

The young lieutenant’s face was a contorted mask 
of worry and fear. “Comrade Captain Minh!” 

Minh reached out and grabbed the young officer’s 
throat. “If you say | that one more time I shall shoot 
you here and now.” 

“Toi tec,” the lieutenant said. “But it is impor- 
tant. ” 

“Tell me mau len!” Minh snapped. 

“The enemy has attacked us,” the lieutenant said. 

Now Minh was really angry. “You woke mé to tell 
me this? They are probably trying to upset us, then - 
will pull back to their own lines. They are not strong 
enough to defeat our combined units.” 

“Gomrade Cap—” The young officer quickly 
caught himself. “But they are not attacking along 
the entire front! Only in one spot.” 

“Any of our sectors can hold against them,” Minh- 
said. “I am tempted to order an immediate counter- 
attack.” 

“You don’t understand,” the lieutenant said. “The 
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gangsters have breached our front. They have pene- 
trated into our second lines.” 

“How?” Minh demanded to know. “They are not 
that numerous! What about the other sectors?” 

“There is no action anyplace else, Comrade Cap- 
tain!” 

Minh stepped out from the mosquito netting and 
strapped his web gear around his body. “What you 
are telling me sounds as if they have concentrated 
their forces to hit one small unit only. What could 
they hope to gain?” 

“The forward commanders report the enemy is 
formed into a column for the attack,” the lieutenant 
‘said. 

“A column? What sort of an idiot would attack in 
- such an unorthodox manner?”.Minh paced back and 
forth. “All they could do is penetrate in one place 
and—” He grew thoughtful for several moments. 
“Of course! They could break through and occupy 
Camp Ba right in our midst. We could never retake 
it.” . 
Now the lieutenant turned the matter over in his 

own head. “Comrade Captain! That is brilliant!” 

’ Minh hit the young man so hard, he fell back on 
his butt. The older combat leader snarled in a fury. 
“Capitalist gangsters are not brilliant! They are devi- 
ous!” 

“Yes, Comrade Captain,” the lieutenant said, wip- 
{ng at the blood trickling from his mouth. “Toi tec!” 

“Come with me,” Minh ordered, rushing off. “We 
must do whatever is necessary to halt this rash 
action!” 


‘Falconi’s tactics were paying off handsomely. Al- 
though their camouflage uniforms were far from the 
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dashing colors of Emperor Napoleon’s Imperial 
Grenadier Guards, the Black Eagles and Australian 
combined force had zipped through the Viet Cong 
lines like a hot knife through butter. 

The men riding in the APCs were operating in 
virtual: sweatboxes. The temperature inside the steel 
confines of the armored vehicles climbed upward to 
120 degrees. Malpractice McCorckel, in his duties as 
medical sergeant, had foreseen such a problem. Ex- 

-tra jerry cans of water were available, and the quar- 
tet of Black Eagles—Archie, Blue, Gunnar, and 
Paulo—gulped the water as perspiration flowed from 
their punished bodies in streams. 

The noise inside the personnel carriers was also 
reaching the limits of human endurance. Constant 
firing, the clanging of expended brass off the bulk- 
heads and floor, motor noises, and the battle outside 
pounded the crew’s eardrums with persistent pres- . 
sure. 

But the attack continued. 

The Viet Cong first line had been broken through, 
and the assault column continued to roll relentlessly 
forward. They slammed into the second, slowed a bit 
by several well-placed machine guns, but a combina- 
tion of fire-and-maneuver, grenades, and support 
from the APCs allowed them to roll over the VC 
resistance. 

Several bypassed Viet Cong units managed to rally 
enough to hit the rear of the attackers. But Falconi 
had allowed for that, too. A skillful rear-guard 

- action of hold and retreat kept the guerrillas off 
balance, unsure of what the hell they faced. 

Finally Falconi led his furious men into the last 
line of resistance. This was where the Viet Cong 
reserves were lightly dug in. By that time ammuni- — 

_tion was running a bit low, but there was no time to 
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stop and issue more to the troops. Firing sparingly, 
the attack hit those last positions. 

The VC fought bravely. Although completely sur- 
prised and more than a little demoralized by the 
sudden, dramatic appearance of an unexpected en- 
emy, the Viet Cong troops put up a ferocious resist- 
ance. At that point, Falconi ordered the column to 
widen itself. He also drew his own men up in a 
single skirmish line and gave a chilling order: 

“Fix bayonets!” , 

Now all five Black Eagles stood with the bladed 
weapons firmly attached to the ends of their M16s. 

“If we-get through these bastards we'll be inside 
Camp Bon,” Falconi said. “Once we're established 
there ‘we can get serious about kicking VC ass.” 

“Give us the word, sir!” Top yelled out. 

“Charge!” 
. They surged forward with the APCs pounding the 

hell out of the. Viet Cong ahead. The Australians, 
backing them up, came in their own skirmish lines 
with the cold steel of bayonets pointing to the front. 

The Black Eagles hit the rifle positions, clearing 
the way with sporadic, rapid shots, and then they 
_ went hand-to-hand. Slashing and. stabbing, they 
charged across the garrison’s defenses, sending reel- 
ing, sliced VC toppling to the ground. Now, running 
at top speed, they hit the camp’s barricades and 
leaped inside. 

Their final shots were on full auto as they raked 
the stunned remnants of the survivors with the awful 
sprays of steel slugs. The Viet Cong died hard, 
crumbling into pitiful piles of corpses, crimson 
- streaks of blood on their black uniforms. 

The Australians now came in close behind the 
APCs that crashed through the camp gates. A wild 
cheer rose from the attackers, but both Falconi and 
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MacDonald knew there was plenty of work ahead. 
They had to organize a quick and effective defense, 
or very shortly their own bodies would be heaped 
around the garrison yard. 
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CHAPTER 19 


Comrade Captain Minh was enraged. He 
shrieked, screamed, frothed at the mouth, and 
vented his rage on his subordinate officers with 
punches and kicks. 

“Idiots!” he roared. “You have allowed a numeri- 
cally inferior enemy to break through your defenses 
and occupy a strong defensive point in the middle of 
our forces!” 

The officers, bloodied from the battle and bruised 
from the chewing out, stood in silence as their com- 
mander’s fury swept over them. ° 

“You will recapture Camp Bon!” Minh screamed. 
“I will take every platoon! Every section! Every 
squad! Each unit will attack! Attack! Attack! And 
continue to attack until the garrison is once more in 
our hands. You -will line up shoulder-to-shoulder 
and make human wave assaults until you overwhelm 
the capitalist gangsters by numbers alone. I do not 
care if every one of you and your men must die to 
accomplish this victory. Only by a blood sacrifice 
can we hope to win. The running dogs’ diabolical 
column tactics will do them no good under those 
circumstances!” 

The VC officers could understand the personal 
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and tactical reasons behind their commander’s fury. 
He had never known defeat before, and if they did 
not win back Camp Bon, the highway was lost. 

It was a key position to the combat situation — and 
Comrade Captain Minh’s ego. 


The interior of Camp Bon was the scene of frantic 
activity. A couple of dozen Australians labored with 
shovels and picks as they prepared defensive posi- 
tions for the armored personnel carriers. These were 
large, sandbag-protected holes, making stationary 
firing posts for the usually mobile machines. 

Blue Richards and Archie Dobbs were finally re- 
leased from driving duties to rejoin the perimeter 
positions with their buddies in the Black Eagle de- 
tachment. They were welcomed back with good-na- 
tured gibes. 

“Hey, Archie!” Malpractice said. “You didn’t for- 
get how to walk, did you?” 

Archie shook his head. “I sure as hell-did. So Tm 
gonna ride you piggyback through the rest of this 
goddamned mission.” 

Blue Richards made a quick check of his M16. “I 
sure as hell hate to dirty up my shootin’ iron with 
you common folks.” 

“It’s awful, ain’t it?” Archie said. “Now we're back 
with the riffraff.” 

Top Gordon, standing nearby, took the stogie out 
of his mouth. “Hey! You two hotshots get your 
asses down there with the Aussies and give a hand 
digging in them APCs! You drove ’em, so you pro- 
tect ’em!” 

The two Black Eagles pulled their entrenching 
tools from their patrol harnesses. and started across 
the compound. But Calvin Culpepper interrupted 
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Blue. “Hey, dude! The Falcon wants you and me to 
string the rest o’ them (Claymores out on the eastern 
side of the perimeter.” 

Laughing, Blue trotted back to return the small 
military shovel. “Haw! You shoulda learned yoreself 
a trade, Archie boy.” 

“Asshole!” Archie growled. He continued his walk 
to the hard manual labor waiting for him. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert Falconi and Major Ian 
MacDonald stood on the slight rise of ground that 
was located in the exact center of the garrison. The 
Australian officer critically checked the defensive set 
up. 
“A bloody good place for defenders, sir.” 

“Right,” Falconi said. “The Viet Cong would 
never have taken this place unless they’d first snuck 
some people in posing as civilians.” 

MacDonald nodded. “We’re damned lucky we 
managed to take it.” 

_ “If we hadn’t had the element of complete sur- 

prise, we'd be sprawled out there on that damned 
parapet,” Falconi said. “The bastards didn’t have an 
inkling that we were on our way here.” 

“What’s the general plan, sir?” MacDonald asked. 

“I’m counting on the VC destroying themselves on 
that east side,” Falconi-answered, pointing. “It’s the 
only feasible place to launch an attack against the 
place.” 

“Right-o, sir,” MacDonald said. “There’ s that 
bloody swamp around the other sides.” 

“That same swamp runs all the way up to Camp 
Mot,” Falconi explained. “The Viet Cong pinned an _ 
ARVN ranger platoon against it and damned near 
shot them to pieces.” 

“Then it’s only justice that we use it against 
them,” MacDonald said. 
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“There is only one way we can be defeated here,” 
Falconi said. “Massed, human wave attacks could 
sweep over us.” 

“Sir, that’s exactly what the Charlies are going to 
do,” MacDonald said. “It’s their principal tactic in a 
situation like this.” 

“We've got the APCs for fire support and the 
remainder of our Claymores,” Falconi said. “When 
those wells dry up, we’ve got M16 rifles and guts.” 

“If the final two elements go, then we’re corpses,” 
MacDonald surmised. 


The white United Nations bus turned off the nar- 
row jungle road and rolled through the gate of the 
orphanage. Dumas Williams, standing in the open 
door of the vehicle, waved at the staff and children 
who rushed out to meet him. 

“Chao ong, everybody!” he cried out. “I’m back 
and have brought many wonderful things with me,” . 
He indicated the boxes and crates arranged among 
the seats. 

Headmaster Nguyen was the first to greet him 
when the vehicle came to a stop. “Greetings, Friend ° 
Williams,” he said. “It appears your trip was a suc- 
cess.” 

“More than you can imagine, my dear Nguyen,” 
Williams said stepping down to the ground. “There 
are more books. for the children. This group of vol- 
umes will take them through various subjects from 
the first to the tenth grade of school.” 

“Duoc roi!” Nguyen exclaimed. 

_ The children also shouted their ceproral. but the 
boys were not quite as enthusiastic about getting 
schoolbooks as the girls were. 

Dumas pointed to Doctor Lars Borgson, the 
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Swedish psychologist. “A crate of toys awaits your 
young charges, Doctor.” 

“Underlig!” Borgson happily shouted. 

Now the children’s yelling was sincere and loud. 
Everyone thought the idea of toys was exactly what 
. their drab little lives needed. 

Ali Khalarijjal approached the bus. He peered in- 
side. “Am I to assume those white boxes with the red 
cross apply to my portion of our mission?” 

“A correct assumption, Mister Khalarijjal,” Du- 
mas said cheerfully. “The high-fiber cereal grains 
you requested are there. All in compact bars com- 
plete with nuts and raisins.” 

Khalarijjal merely nodded, then returned to the 
porch of the administration building. The Arab was 
not at all popular with the orphans. They had lis- 
tened to his exchange of words with only polite in- 
terest. : 

Uzuri Mwanamke, smiling in delight, stood on her 
tiptoes. She peered into the bus. “And what else 
have you brought us, Doctor Williams?” 

“Sets of children’s clothing,” Williams said. 
“Enough to give each child three changes plus a 
special-occasion suit for the boys and dresses for the 
girls.” 

Uzuri was overwhelmed. “We didn’t expect any- . 
thing like this. What happened, Doctor?” 

“A freighter had docked no more than a day be- 
fore than my arrival in Saigon,” Dumas explained. 
“All those things were trucked to the United Nations 
center from Wung Tau.” He carefully eyed Uzuri. 
“By American troops, Miss Mwanamke.” 

“I do not care who brought these wonderful 
things,” Uzuri cried out. “I am so grateful I could 
hug them nevertheless.” 

The Tunisian, in a fit of jealousy and anger, 
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stepped down from the porch. “A propaganda 
ploy!” he shouted. — 

The children cringed from the display of fury. The 
older orphans quickly escorted the younger back to — 
the dormitory. Although disappointed at this appar- 
ent delay in getting the toys passed out, they were 
glad to get away from the most unpleasant spectacle 
of Khalarijjal-Ong having a fit of temper. 

“Pardon me?” Dumas said. 

“We are not fooled by this underhanded display of 
benevolence, Williams,” the Arab said. “It was done 
to put us off our guard.” 

“Your words, though vague, are provocative,” Du- 
mas said coldly. “Are you making an accusation 
against me, Khalarijjal?” 

“We have figured you out,” the Tunisian said. “So 
make no pretense as to your true purpose in UN- 
ESCO.” 

Uzuri was a bit angry. “Really, Khalarijjal-Bwana. 
Such accusations are uncalled for!” 

Even the usually unruffled Borgson took excep- 
tion. “I think this sort of talk has gone far enough.” 
_- Dumas looked at them. “Why do I suddenly feel 
as if there has been a lot going on behind my back?” 

Uzuri placed her hand on his arm. “Do not worry, 
Doctor. You are a respected member of this mis- 
sion.” 

“Speak for yourselves!” Khalarijjal shouted in an- 
ger. He shook a finger at his colleagues. “The truth 
will come out and you all will know that I have been 
correct all along!” He strode rapidly across the com- 
pound, pushing his way through the children. When 
he reached the road, he turned toward the village 
and increased his stride. . 
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Evening was fast approaching Camp Bon. The 
rapidly lengthening shadows and the rising moon 
gave grim evidence that the night would be danger- 
ous for anyone trying to move unseen across the 
garrison yard. 

Calvin Culpepper and Blue Richards, dirty and 
sweat-soaked, wearily climbed over the east parapet 
under. the covering guns of Malpractice McCorckel 
and Top Gordon. The sergeant major asked,-“All set 
up?” 

“Ever’ last one of ’em, Sergeant Major,” Calvin 
answered. “We got that front covered solid with 
Claymores.” He held up a single satchel. “But I kept 
one back—just in case.” 

_ “That’s a good idea,” Top said. “As long as you - 
used enough of the others to do a proper job.” 

“We got a solid line of ’em stretchin’ for "bout 
twenty meters,” Blue said. 

Malpractice spat. “That ought to stop the sonofa- 
bitches!” 

“Only one li'l ol!’ problem,” Blue said. “Them 
' mines only go off once. The Charlies further back 
ain’t gonna catch nothin’ worser than havin’ they 
buddies’ blood splashed on ’em.” 

“Yes, but it’s got’ a demoralizing effect,” Top 
pointed out. “You two get some chow. The Aussies 
have set up a field kitchen over by the headquarters 
bunker.” 

“Thanks, Sergeant Major,” Calvin said. “We got 
to report in to the Falcon first.” © 

The two demo men walked past the kitchen, hun- 
‘grily smelling the hot chow.- They went directly to the 
bunker and rapped on the door. 

“Come on in,” Falconi’s voice said, coming from 
the interior. | 

Calvin and Blue went directly into the sandbagged 
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structure. “The Claymores is laid, sir,” Calvin re- - 
ported.- - 

“What’s your estimate of their effectiveness in that 
position?” Falconi asked. Then he grinned. “It’d bet- 
ter be good, because that’s the only place we’ve got 
to put them.” 

“They'll do fine, sir,” Calvin said. 

- “Yes, sir,” Blue interjected. “But that backblast is 
gonna be a problem. That parapet wasn’t designed 
to be part of a mine defense.” 

“It'll get weakened all right,” Calvin said. “If the 
Viet Cong press in heavy enough, they’re gonna 
cross into the garrison.” 

“Shit!” Falconi swore. “I’d hoped the parapet 
could hold against a Claymore backblast.” 

Major MacDonald, sipping tea nearby, looked 
over from the table where he sat. “If it gives way, 
we're for it.” 

Blue didn’t quite understand the statement. “Does 
that mean we've had it, sir?” 

“Not necessarily,” MacDonald said. “It just means 
if we don’t fight like hell, we'll return home in one 
of two ways—either in a bodybag of as repatriated- 
prisoners of war.” He laughed. “At any rate, my 
government promised me they’d get me back home. 

They just didn’t say in what condition.” 


Khalarijjal and the North Vietnamese agent Ngo 
went through their filter cigarette ploy again. They 
squatted down close over: several brands as the Arab 
feigned making a choice. 

- “You must stay ready for a special assignment,” 
Ngo whispered. 
The Tunisian was excited. “Yes, Comrade? What 

sort of task are you talking about?” 
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“I haven’t time to explain it in detail,” Ngo said. 
“But VC comrades are in a desperate battle south of 
here along a highway. If they win the battle that will 

.take place tomorrow, the route is once again theirs. 
If not, they will need cover to effect an escape from 
this part of the country. A most important battle 
leader is involved.” 
_. Khalarijjal had to exert effort to control the emo- 
. tion in his voice. “I am ready to do anything neces- 
sary, Comrade. But what do we have to provide any 
sort of refuge or screen for the Viet Cong?” 
“Hostages from the UNESCO mission,” Ngo 
flatly answered. 
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CHAPTER 20 


Dawn was silent and placid as it settled over the 
thick tree canopy. The red sun slowly raised itself 
into its orbit, casting a pinkish hue on the scene. 

The jungle, dewy and hot, seemed almost lethar- 
gic with its drooping palm fronds-and heavy atmo- 
sphere. It was a time of silence when the daytime 
and nighttime creatures took a break from trying to 
kill and devour each other. That short duration be- 
tween night and daylight was a natural period of 
truce even in the world of stark animal survival. 
--However, this circumstance of nature did not apply 
to men. 

“Tien len!” 

The voice of dozens of Viet Cong squad and pla- 
toon leaders shrieked loudly at almost the same in- 
stant when the sweep hands on their Soviet-made 
watches indicated it was 5:45 straight up. 

Their men, keyed up to fanatic fury, leaped to 
their feet and ran forward toward the east side of 
Camp Bon as fast as they could go. With AK47 
rifles ready to fire, their battle cries were eerie wails 

_that disturbed the serenity of dawn. 

The Black Eagles, occupying the center of the 

defensive perimeter, were instantly awake. The two 
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men on guard duty at that particular moment, Ar- 
chie Dobbs and Malpractice McCorckel, yelled the 
alarm and hosed several bursts of 5.56-millimeter 
slugs into the jungle at the yet unseen attacking 
_ hordes of Viet Cong. 

Calvin Culpepper and Blue Richards had slept 
fully dressed like the others. But rather than turn 
their attention to manning the line, they rushed to 
the sandbagged position where the detonator for the 
Claymore mines was located. The cranking honors 
would go to Calvin, while Blue provided cover in 
case any advance attackers managed to break 
. through and gain entrance into the camp. 

Calvin, unable to see what was going on, could 
only hear the yelling and shooting. “What the hell’s 
happening up there, Blue?” he asked. 

“Wait up, ol’ buddy!” Blue said. “The Falcon ain’t 
in position yet.” 

“Remember that if he don’t make it, Top will give 
you the signal,” Calvin reminded him. 

“I can see Top,” Blue said. “But I cain’t—” He 
‘paused for an instant. “Whooee! There’s the ol? man 
now. He’s scamperin’ up to the perimeter like a 
hound after a coon. Lord above!” 

“What the hell’s going on?” Calvin demanded to 
know. “I can’t see a goddamned thing from down 
here.” 

“The Falcon barely made it,” Blue reported. “They 
was spurts 0’ incomin’ fire follering him straight to 
the position.” 

Up on the line, Falconi dove into the position 
occupied by Sergeant Major Top Gordon. Top 
grabbed him and pulled him to his feet. “] didn’t 
think you was going to make it, sir.” : 

“I was beginning to have doubts myself,” Falconi_ - 
said. He peered through the firing slit. “Look at 
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’em!” 

The scene was horrendous. Close-packed VC rifle- 
men, hampered by the heavy growth of jungle vege- 
tation, struggled through the brush toward them. A 
wide, clear area was between the attackers and the 
camp defenses. 

“Once they get out of that jungle, they’re going to 
be swarming toward us like a herd of banshees,” 
-Falconi said. He glanced both right and left. “The 
Australians are in position. I hope their enfilading 
fire can take off some of the pressure here in the _ 
center.” 

“I don’t think so, sir,” Top said. “They'll be up to 
their ears in Viet Cong of their own pretty damned 
quick.” 

Falconi glanced back and could see Blue Richards. 
The Alabaman waved. Falconi flashed an encourag- 
ing grin, then turned his attention back to the front. 

“Oh, shit!” Top said. “Here they come.” 

The VC lines had hit the open space that rolled up 
to the camp. The -Viet Cong infantry picked up 
speed again, rushing straight into the fire that the 
Black Eagles and Australians were pouring into 
them. The front rank crumbled to the ground, but 
the second leaped over them to advance a dozen 
more meters. They, like the others, were shot to 
pieces, stumbling to the earth and rolling with the 
momentum. The third echelon of the VC attack 
leaped across those heaps of dead and wounded, 
pressing forward with a fanatical relentlessness. 

Falconi and Top both fired continuous streams of 
bullets into the targets of Viet Cong soldiers who 

. were shoulder-to-shoulder to the extent that they ac- 
tually bumped into each other in their mad race 
forward. — 

“We can’t stop ’em, sir!” Top shouted over the din 
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of the shooting. “They’re bowling straight through 
our fire.” 

Falconi gritted his teeth with fury. He turned back 
and looked at Blue. He waved his arm at him shout- 
ing. “Now! Goddamn it, Blue! Now!” 

Blue, although unable to hear the shouted order 
over the noise of the frenzied shooting, fully under- 
stood what the Black Eagle commander wanted. He, 
. in turn, looked down at Calvin. 

“Crank ’at baby, ol’ buddy! And crank her hard!” 

Calvin’s adrenaline, charged-up by the sounds of 
combat and the vibrations of fury that swept 
through the atmosphere, twisted the charging handle 
of the detonator so hard that it broke off. 

But the electrical charge zapped down the wire to 
the Claymores. 

. The mines detonated in an instantaneous eruption 
of fire and flying steel balls. The hundreds of pro- 
jectiles flying out of the carefully placed devices 
were almost like a solid wall as they plastered the VC 
soldiers who had worked their way up to the front of 
the assault. 

Flesh was shredded from skeletons and the pulpy 
crap thrown to the rear with hunks of splintered 
_ bone. The Viet Cong bringing up the following 
ranks at first didn’t realize what was smacking them 
unti] they advanced a few more meters and saw the 
remnants of mangled corpses. 

Back on the camp’s perimeter, the backblast from 
the Claymores had done its own brand of damage. 
When the initial eruption occurred, hunks of earth 
and sandbags shot skyward, then floated down from 
the sky in a dusty, burlap-strewn cloud. The Black 
Eagles and Australians had to duck their heads to 
avoid ‘getting their eyes filled with the irritating de- ~ 
bris. 
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Under normal circumstances, those few moments 
of being unable to fight would have been a deadly 
disadvantage. But the surviving Charlies who stum- | 
bled across and through the pulverized flesh of their 
comrades also paused. They stared in horrified won- 
der at what had been a skirmish line. 

Heads, arms, legs, and even entrails were scattered 
through the blasted torsos. Blood, suddenly let loose 
from the confines of veins and bodies, was in deep 
pools. Some of it was splattered around on the 
plants or on the faces and uniforms of the shocked 
survivors. 

- The defenders recovered first. When they spotted 
the Viet Cong standing among the human garbage, 
they immediately opened fire. Those stunned Char- 
lies tumbled and tripped under the steel hail, crum- 
bling to the gore at their feet. 

But the next echelon of the Viet Cong attack came 
out of the jungle. Breaking into wild running, they 
didn’t have time to appreciate the awful fates of the 
men ahead of them. 

Falconi could see that the right side of the perime- 
ter was beginning to catch hell. The backblast had 
hit that sector hardest, almost stripping away all the 
barbed wire and sandbags there. The platoon of 
Australians assigned to the position were badly ex- 
posed. Caught in the open, they would sustain heavy 
casualties if they tried to pull back to a stronger part 
of the defensive line. 

Falconi solved the problem with a quick radio sig- 
nal to the APCs, “Viking! Cabrillo! Give me cannon 
and machine gun to the right front. Keep it up until 
I order a ceasefire. Out.” 

- Gunnar and Paulo instantly responded. A combi- 
nation -of 90-millimeter shells interlaced with ma- 
chine-gun slugs burst from the APC position. Filled 
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with tracer ammo, the two volleys streaked rapid 
orange trails into the Viet Cong on that side of the 
battle. 

The Australian platoon leader, seeing the pressure 
being lifted from his immediate front, quickly rallied 
his men. “Right!” he yelled. “Make a go for the 
secondary line!” 

The Aussies crawled away from the remains of - 
their blasted: fortifications and hotfooted it across 
the open to safety. Once they had reached the other 
fortifications they were able to reform and pour a 
devastating fire of their own into the enemy. 

Falconi, satisfied they had made it, radioed, “Vi- 
king, Cabrillo, this is Falcon. Cease fire. Well done. 
Out.” 

After Calvin Culpepper and Blue were able to 
_ leave the firing position for the Claymores, they 
wasted no time in joining Lieutenant Ray Swift Elk 
on the line. The three had prepared a good fighting 
position the night before, complete with ledges to 
hold ammo and grenade sumps in case the Viet 
Cong threw any their way. 

The trio’s crossfire was efficient and effective. 
They kept the VC at bay, allowing them to progress 
no more than halfway across the open space between 
the camp and the jungle. But the Viet Cong combat 
leaders soon noticed the unevenness of their lines 
and threw in extra reinforcements to bolster the as- 
sault. 

The enemy pressed farther with each passing min- . 
ute until the three Black Eagles could no longer hold ° 
them off with pure firepower. A few of the Viet 
Cong managed to go all the way forward unscathed. 
They hit the parapet and stormed upward, shrilling 
their battle cries. 

Ray Swift Elk’s Plains Indian heritage took over. 
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He yowled a Sioux war cry and leaped up to meet 
the assault. Delivering a vertical butt-stroke with his © 


M16, he sent one VC tumbling back down to the | 


ground. A second came at him from the side, his 
bayoneted AK47 ready to stab. Ray, reaching out 
with more instinct than intent, grabbed the muzzle 
of the weapon and jerked it upward. The Viet Cong, 
holding on, was yanked off his feet. Ray swung the 
barrel of the M16 and fired with one hand. The 
blast kicked the VC hard, shaking his grip loose. He 
tolled down to join his buddy. 

Meanwhile, Calvin and Blue were not in. that 
much of a mood for hand-to-hand combat. Calvin 
poured full-auto fire at the Viet Cong who stormed 
upward toward them. Blue got on Swift Elk’s radio. 
“Viking! Cabrillo! Y’all give us some help here on 
the left, hear?” 

He threw the radio down and reached up, drag- 
ging Swift Elk, kicking and snarling, back into the 
hole. At almost that same instant, the cannon-ma- 
chine-gun combination flashed over them and 
straight into the Viet Cong who had finally gained 
the parapet’s apex. 

The APC fire overhead was a storm of blasting steel 
and flashing tracers. Now crouched down in the bot- 
tom of their position, Swift Elk, Calvin, and Blue 
were pinned down by their own support fusillades. 
Blue crawled around in the dirt and grabbed the 
radio again. “Hey, you ol’ boys ease off now. I think 
you done blowed them Charlies back down the hill.” 

The fire immediately let up. 

Archie Dobbs and Malpractice McCorckel had 
buddied up. The two veteran jungle fighters man- 
aged to keep the attacking Viet Cong at bay, throw- 
ing back any gains of the VC by increasing their 
volleys to full automatic until they’d regained com- 
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plete control of the situation. Then they reverted 
back to semi-auto, shooting with more care and pre- 
cision. 

Finally the attack died off. It was almost that 

quick. The swarms of Viet Cong kept pressing for- 
ward until the crowd petered out. They were strewn 
in bloody heaps and piles from the parapet clear 
back to the edgé of the jungle. 
_ The men in the camp, Australian and Black Eagle, 
wiped at the sweat that coursed in heavy rivulets 
down their faces. They’d scarcely noticed the physi- 
cal discomfort during the attack. Now their medics 
were able to tend to the wounded. Malpractice Mc- 
Corckel lent a hand in treating the casualties while 
others were detailed to remove the few bodies of the 
dead. 

As the camp settled down, there was a drama of a 
similar sort going on inside the Viet Cong lines be- 
hind the treeline out of sight. Captain Minh, con- 
cealed in the foliage, looked out over the wreckage 
of his command. After a few moments he stood up 
and walked back to his staff. 

“Toi tec. We have lost the battle, comrades.” 

The half-dozen officers and sergeants had been 
through hell with their commander on other occa- 
- sions. They had never seen him so emotionally dev- 
astated. 

“We can attack again with reinforcements!” a se- 
nior sergeant suggested with spirit. 

But Minh shook his head. “No, old comrade. I 
have never asked of my men what I asked today. 
This defeat is not: their failure. It is mine.” He 
snapped his fingers, and a young subaltern stepped 
forward with his canvas briefcase. Minh pulled out a 
piece of paper and scribbled on it for several min- 
utes. He replaced it in the carrier and handed it 
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back. “That is a report which you will deliver to the 
comrade commander Duc. In it I take all the blame. 
-I now order you all to return to the main camp.” 

The old sergeant stepped forward. “What are you 
going to do, Comrade Captain?” 

“{ shall pay my debt,” Minh said. 

“What debt?” the sergeant asked. 

“The debt of leading a defeat,” Minh said. Tired 
of talking, he got down to business. “Now obey me. 
Go! Tien len! Lui lai!” He watched his men reluc- 
tantly turn and walk back into the jungle. When he 
could no longer hear their steps, he picked up his 
AK47 and returned to the edge of the trees. Minh 
studied the positions for several long minutes, noting 
that the defenders had remanned their perimeter. 
The VC captain took a deep breath, fired the AK47, 
and charged. 

It is to his credit that he lived for fifteen meters. 
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CHAPTER 21 


Khalarijjal, working in his small office in the 
orphanage administration building, looked up in ir- 
ritation at the young girl who rapped on the door. 
She was one of the older children who helped in 
the office. 

She smiled with uncertainty at the grumpy Arab. 
‘“Chao ong, Khalarijjal-Ong,” she said. — 

“Chao em,” he replied testily. “What do you 
want?” 

“There is a man to see you outside,” she said 
nervously. Then the girl scurried away. 

Curious, Khalarijjal left the room and went out 
on the porch. He saw the North Vietnamese agent 
Ngo standing at the foot of the steps. The Tunisian 
walked down and joined him. “Yes, Comrade?” he 
whispered. 

Ngo spoke loudly. “I have come into possession 
of the filter cigarettes you prefer.” Then he lowered 
his voice. “Terrible news, Comrade. There has been 
a defeat of the Viet Cong to the south. They will 
- need help in escaping.” 

“What am I to do?” Khalarijjal whispered ea- 
gerly. 

“A certain Viet Cong commander and his escort 
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will soon arrive in the village,” Ngo explained. “It 

is of the utmost importance that they are able to 
travel as fast as possible toward the north where 
they may melt into the jungle to link up with 
North Vietnamese troops.” 

Khalarijjal smiled and pointed to the United Na- 
tions bus. “We can use that to transport the com- 
rades.” 

“Yes,” Ngo said. “But we will require more.” 

The Arab shrugged. “But what more have I to 
offer? I have no aircraft nor superior motor ve- 
hicle.” 

— “You are in possession of something much bet- 
ter, Comrade Khalarijjal,” Ngo said. “You have 
people.” 

The Tunisian, puzzled, frowned. “I do not under- 
stand.” 

“Remember in the village when I mentioned the 
possibility of hostages?” Ngo asked. 

Now Khalarijjal’s frown turned into a smile. 
“Ah, yes! But I did not realize you meant the UN- 
. ESCO staff, comrade. But is that not dangerous?” 

“Of course,” Ngo answered. “But the situation is 
desperate. I cannot explain it fully because I am 
not completely knowledgeable about what hap- 
pened. All I know is that the Viet Cong comrades 
held an important highway. They were attacked by 
a special military unit—the same organization to 
which the sergeant friend of Doctor Williams be- 
longs—and the road is now lost.” 

“A disaster!” the Arab exclaimed. 

“Yes. When the Viet Cong commander arrives, I 
shall bring him here to the orphanage,” Ngo said. 
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“We will take some hostages and the bus for the 
escape north.” He paused. “You realize, of course, 
that your cover will be compromised. You willbe 
required to continue to the North Vietnamese 
lines.” 

“I will obey, of course,” Khalarijjal said. “When 
will you let me know about the operation?” 

“You will know it has begun when I am here 
with the Viet Cong comrades,” Ngo said. “There 
will not be many. Only an important commander 
and an armed escort.” He looked up and noticed 
that a woman had come out on the porch. “Who is 
that?” 

The Tunisian turned and looked. “She is a. Ugan- 
dan. She serves in UNESCO as a teacher.” 

“She is beautiful,” Ngo said. He leered. “Will 
you bring her along as a hostage?” 

“Of course,” Khalarijjal answered. The sudden 
realization that he would have Uzuri Mwanamke 
under his complete domination caused him to expe- 
rience the stirrings of sexual excitement. He gave 
Ngo a meaningful look. “She is my woman.” 

“I understand,” Ngo said. “But the Viet Cong 
comrades. have been long in battle without the plea- | 
sure of women. They might want her, too.” 

“I care not,” the Arab said. “But they must wait 
until I have finished with her.” 

Ngo now returned the serious look. “The Viet 
Cong comrades have AK47s.” 

Khalarijjal swallowed hard. “I—I understand, 
Comrade. But it is the nature of Arab men to want 
virgins. All I ask is consideration.” 

“The Viet Cong comrades will be courteous to- 
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ward’ you,” Ngo said. “But you will have to waste 
no time in taking. the woman to let them have their 
turn.” 


The Viet Cong prisoner’s name was Luyen Ky. 
Since being captured by the Americans and Aus- 
tralians, he had expected to be treated the same 
- way that his unit had treated the victims captured 
during ambushes—immediate execution.: When it 
seemed. they were not going to summarily shoot 
him, Luyen began to feel better. But they began the 
interrogation, and he noticed the big, dark Ameri- 
can who threatened to boil him in his soup. The 
prisoner had no doubt in his mind that such a 
horrible thing was possible or even probable. 
Everything he’d been told by his Viet Cong superi- 
ors indicated that he would eventually suffer some 
sort of horrible fate. 
Now, beginning to feel foolish, Luyen realized 
that his captors were neither going to consume, 
shoot, nor really mistreat him. He knew that he 
could resist the psychological pressure they put on 
him without fear of an unhappy ending to his life. 
All he had to do was to clam up and not answer 
any more of their questions. But Luyen had a 
strange feeling toward the men who held him cap- 
_tive. Knowing they would not torment him did not 
make him feel superior or contemptuous—it made 
him grateful.. 
The Viet Cong prisoner, squatting on the 
ground, had just finished a large bowl of rice with 
generous hunks of pork. He washed it down with 
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gulps of hot tea. After wiping his mouth with the 
back of his arm, he raised his hand and signaled to 
. the American who was guarding him. 

“Toi muon phien ong,” Luyen said. . 

Malpractice McCorckel shifted the M16 in his 
hands. “What sort of favor do you wish?” he asked 
in Vietnamese. 

“I would be pleased to speak with your com- 
manding officer,” Luyen said. “I have information 
for him.” 

Malpractice, unimpressed, didn’t take his eyes off 
the prisoner. But he emitted a sharp, ear-blasting 
whistle. 

Archie Dobbs, lounging near the Camp Bon 
headquarters bunker, called over to him. “Whattaya 
want?” 

“Tell the Falcon this Charlie has something to 
say to him,” Malpractice yelled back. : 

_ ‘In a few short minutes, Falconi presented himself 
with Ray Swift Elk at his side. He looked down at 
the prisoner. “You have something to say to me?” 

“First, sir, allow me to tell you my name,” Luyen 
said. “I am called Luyen Ky. Second, with your 
permission, I wish to ask a question, xin loi ong. 2 

“Go ahead,” Falconi said. 

Luyen took a deep breath. “Will you allow me to 
defect?” 

Now Falconi became extremely interested. Ray 
Swift Elk, a trained military intelligence officer, 
was positively ecstatic. The Sioux entered the con- 
versation. “Do you wish to live in the south, Ban?” 
he asked, addressing the prisoner as friend. 

“I want to do more than that,” Luyen said. “I 
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wish to fight for the south.” 

“How do we know this is true, Luyen?” Falconi 
asked. 

“ “I will prove my new loyalty by giving you im- 
portant information,” Luyen said. “The true com- 
mander of the Viet Cong force holding this 
highway did not die in the battle as you suspected.” 

Swift Elk had been harboring such a suspicion 
for a long time. “Was not that last man we killed 
the leader?” 

Luyen shook his head. “Only of this group. The 
overall commander is named Duc. The man who 
led the battle against you is called Minh. And I 
know what Minh was supposed to do in the event 
of a defeat. His orders were to dispatch some men 
back to inform Duc of the situation. This was 
to be done so he could put an escape plan into 
operation.” 

“Tell us the escape plan,” Falconi said. 

“Duoc roi,” Luyen said. “I know of it because I 
was Originally posted to the escort as a guard.” He 
took a cigarette that Swift Elk offered him. After 
lighting up, the defector continued. “Commander 
Duc is to infiltrate through the jungle to an or- 
phanage near an unnamed village. Arrangements 
will be made by a North Vietnamese agent for 
transportation and hostages to allow us to move 
north until we can join with other communist 
forces.” 

“Have you been to this village and orphanage?” 
Falconi asked. 

Luyen shook his head. “No, but I have studied 
the map and have been given the most explicit of 
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instructions. I can take you there.” He treated him- 

self to another drag on the cigarette. “I am not a 
coward. I do not fear death in battle. But when 
you captured me, I expected to be tortured, then 
brutally and slowly murdered. That is why I talked 
to you and answered the questions you put to me. 
The thought of such a horrible and disgraceful 
death was more than I could bear.” 

Falconi spoke rapidly in English to Swift Elk. 
“The man has a lot of self-respect. He shamed 
himself when he opened up to us.” 

Swift Elk suppressed a grin. “Hell, sir! He 
thought Top was going to boil, him in his soup.” 

Luyen spoke again. “I will prove myself by going 
‘after Commander Duc and his men with you. I 
will not carry a weapon.” 

“You damned right you won’t!” Falconi snapped. 
“But if you have spoken the truth and sincerely 
want to join our side, I will see to it that you are 
allowed to serve in the South Vietnamese Army.” 

Luyen smiled in gratitude. “Cam on ong! If you 
_ get me a map, I will show you where to go.” He 
added, “And I think you will need your two iron 
cars.” 

“Don’t worry,’ ” Falconi said. “We will use pan: 
How far is this place?” 

“On the road, it would take a detachment. of 
soldiers a day to reach it from here,” Luyen said. 

“No sweat,” Falconi said. “We can make it in 
under two hours.” 

Swift Elk was already pulling a map from his’ 
side trouser pocket. He spread it out on the 
ground. “Okay, Luyen,” he said. “Start talking.” 
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CHAPTER 22 


The roosters in the village had begun to rouse 
the countryside with their morning crowing. The 
noisy fowls could even be heard in the orphanage. 

Khalarijjal, already awake, listened to them for a 
‘few moments. Then he sat up on his bed and took 
a deep breath. After a long stretch, he got to his 
feet and slowly dressed. The thought. of a good 
breakfast made his stomach rumble as he tied his 
’ shoes. Khalarijjal left his room and went outside to 
enjoy the fresh air of early morning. But the sight 
of Ngo coming into the orphanage yard followed 
by a dozen armed men in black uniforms made 
him forget nature’s beauty. 
~ “Comrades!” he called out. 

Ngo waved at him. The North Vietnamese agent 
and his companions stepped up the pace and 
joined the Arab. Ngo made a quick introduction. 
“Comrade Khalarijjal, this is Comrade Commander 
Duc. It is he who you must help.” 

“I am pleased to perform my duty,” the Tunisian 
said. 

“Your assistance is much appreciated,” Duc said. 
“It will set into motion a chain of events that will 
win back valuable territory for the socialist cause 
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in Southeast Asia.” 
. “There is the bus,” Khalarijjal said. “Can any of 
your men drive?” 

“IT have two qualified motor chauffeurs,” Duc re- 
plied. “We can leave as soon as we Tound up the 
hostages.” 

“Yes, Comrade Commander, I shall see to my. 
possessions first,” the Arab said. 

Duc’s friendly expression faded. “Damn your be- 
longings, Comrade! We must get away from this 
area immediately!” He swung his AK47 rifle off his 
shoulder. 

“I understand,” Khalarijjal quickly said. He 
pointed to a room in the administration building. 
“There are two men. sleeping there—a white man 
and a black man. | will go to the other side and 
get the third hostage.” 

“Mau len!” Duc barked. “Quickly!” He pointed 
to two of his men and uttered quick, terse orders. 
They responded immediately, running to the sleep- 

ing quarters of Dumas Williams and Lars Borgson. 
' The Tunisian didn’t hesitate a moment. He raced 
around ‘the building to where Uzuri Mwanamke 
had her room. He bounded up the steps and 
crashed through the door. He managed to cross the 
room and rip the mosquito netting off. her bed 
before she awoke in alarm. 

“Khalarijjal-Bwana!” she cried out. “What is the 
meaning of this?” 

The Arab, staring at her in the flimsy night- 
gown, was tempted to rip the garment off and 
force himself on her. He could see the outline of 
her rounded hips, flat belly, and the beautiful 
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- fleshy mounds of her breasts. But he knew that 
within moments of mounting her, Duc would be 
pumping 7.62-millimeter bullets into his fornicating 
carcass. 

“Get out of bed!” he snarled. “You're -coming 
with me.” To emphasize the point, he slapped her 
hard across the face. Grabbing her arms, he 
dragged her from the bed and flung her to the 
floor. “You’ve got one minute to get dressed.” 

Uzuri, confused and terrified, wanted nothing 
more than to get into some clothes. She quickly 
pulled on a pair of khaki trousers and a shirt over 
the nightgown. She had barely gotten into her san- 
dals when she was dragged from the room and 
across the porch before being pulled down to the 
ground. 

“Hurry!” 

The bus was already running and waiting. Du- 
mas Williams and Lars Borgson, hastily dressed, 
were aboard and under the guns of the Viet Cong. 
Headmaster Nguyen, confused, had heard the | 
racket and came outside to find out what was go- 
ing on. The children stared from the windows of 
their dormitories at the strange spectacle. 
Nguyen, finally figuring out a kidnapping was 

going down right in front of his eyes, began to 
protest. “Doi day!” he snapped angrily. “What do 
you think you’re doing? Nghia. la gi?” 

Duc responded by stepping down from the bus 
and pointing the AK47 at him. He, pulled the trig- 
ger, sending a stream of slugs into the old man’s 
chest, flinging him onto his back. 

Uzuri screamed in horror. Khalarijjal pushed her 
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up to the bus door. Suddenly a child’s voice could. 
be heard crying out, “Uzuri! Uzuri!” 

Little Nyota rushed from the dormitory. “Leave 
her alone!” she shrieked. “You bad man! Leave 
Uzuri alone!” She reached the woman and em- 
braced her. 

Growling Arabic obecanition: the Tunisian 
grabbed the little girl and threw her toward the 
administration building. The child hit the ground 
hard, rolling over with the momentum of the brutal 
toss. 

“Nyota!” Uzuri called out in terror and grief. 

But Khalarijjal forced her into the vehicle. At 
that moment, the Viet Cong driver gunned the en- 
gine-and slipped the bus into gear. Then, with the 
children fearfully watching, captors and captives 
- rolled out the orphanage gate and onto the road. 
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CHAPTER 23 


The three remaining members of: the UNESCO 
mission were schoolteachers. Although shocked and 
confused by the barbarity they had witnessed, they 
quickly got the children under control. 

A middle-aged French woman, thankful to find 
out the child wasn’t badly hurt, helped little Nyota 
‘into the dispensary to see to her. scratches and 
abrasions. A tall, thin Canadian had the presence 
of mind to herd the orphans away from the bloody 
scene and back into the dormitory. He spoke to 
them in soothing tones, keeping them away from 
the windows. He was helped by a rather brusque 
‘young Irishwoman named Kathleen O’Brien. 

“Now, now my little darlin’s,” she said in her 
accented English. “Don’t ye cry now.” She picked 
up one particularly terrified child and held her. 
“There, there. It’s all over. The bad men have gone 
away.” — 

Suddenly the sound of other engines could be 
heard outside. In spite of the teachers, the children 
wailed louder, thinking more awful soldiers had ar- 
rived. Kathleen, now damned good and angry, went 
to the window. She saw two armored cars and men 
in camouflaged uniforms dismounting from them. 
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“Who the hell are ye, and what do ye want then?” 
she yelled at them. 

Falconi ignored the woman’s shouted questions. 
He knelt down and examined the dead headmaster. 
Finally the Black Eagle commander looked up at 
the sound of Kathleen’s voice. 

“How long ago did this happen and which way 
did they go?” he demanded tersely. 

Kathleen O’Brien, realizing these new arrivals 
were not more tormentors, left the children and 
rushed outside. “The murdering swine committed 
their foul deeds no more than twenty minutes be- 
fore,” she said. “And they headed to the north.” 

“Are they in the bus?” Falconi asked, remember- 
ing what Luyen Ky had said. 

“Faith and they are,” Kathleen answered. “And 
they’ve got three of our group as hostages.” 

Calvin Culpepper, standing near his APC, 
shouted, “Is one of ’em Dumas, Miss O’Brien?” 

Now the Irishwoman recognized the men as the 
group from where their plane had landed. She also. 
remembered Calvin. “Sure and that’s the truth of 
- it, Sergeant Culpepper. Indeed, they’ve taken your 
good friend with them. And Doctor Borgson and 
Miss Mwanamke.” 

‘Uzuri?” Calvin asked. 

Falconi had little time to waste. “Everybody out- 
side the APCs quickly!” As soon as the men and 
Luyen Ky were gathered around he gave a quick 
speech. “According to Luyen, they will be going on 
the road north. The lady there has confirmed that 
fact. We'll just have time to catch up with them. 
What we do and how we do it is important. We 
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can either capture the Charlies and free the hos- 
tages or create a bloodbath. Now! Listen up and 
listen up good!” 

Falconi gave his orders precisely and directly. 
. When he was finished, everyone knew what they 
must do. Ray Swift Elk, with Blue Richards as a 
driver, got back into his own vehicle. Everyone else 
piled into Falconi’s. _ , 
_ The two engines, which had been idling, kicked 
into action, and the gears ground with the quick 
shifting forced on the transmission. With a-loud 
roar and a thick. cloud of dust, they raced out of 
the compound 

“God bless and keep ye!” Kathleen O’Brien hol- 
lered. “And the best o’ luck!” 
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CHAPTER 24 


Uzuri Mwanamke fought back viciously as Kha- 
larijjal tried to force her into the back seat of the . 
bus. The Arab, his face covered with scratches, was 
furious with the resistance she showed to satisfying 
his sexual desire. 

“Ugandan bitch!” he hissed, pushing her back. 

Uzuri snarled and pounded his face with her 
fists, tears of rage and fury streaming down her 
face. 

Two of the Viet Cong soldiers watched the affair 
with impatience. “Mau len, Comrade!” one yelled 
out. “We want to have the woman too. We have 
been too long in the jungle without.physical com- 
fort.” 

Khalarijjal, mad as hell, turned and pennitedval 
them. “You wait! Your commander promised I 
could be first.” He turned back toward his victim, 
but the sight he saw through the rear window made 
his passions melt away. “Comrades!” he cried out. 
“We are being pursued!” 

Uzuri, a wild surge of hope leaping in her 
breast, chanced a glance. She saw the armored cars 
fast approaching. “Thank the Lord!” she cried. The 
woman could remember the vehicles when they 
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were inside the plane they flew to Camp Nui Dep. 

The VC soldiers also forgot about their carnal 
desires. Uzuri was forced up toward the front to sit 
with doctors Dumas Williams and Lars Borgson. 

Command Duc stared in rage. “Who are they? 
Where did they come from?” He suddenly reached 
out and struck Khalarijjal hard across the face. 
“Idiot! You did not tell us there were troops 
nearby!” 

“I knew of none!” the Tunisian cried out. 

Duc hit him again. “Then how did they know to 
follow us?” 

Suddenly one of the armored cars zipped around 
the bus, then sped out of sight down the road. 

“What is happening?” Ngo the North Vietnamese 
agent demanded to know. He watched the APC 
ahead disappear. “Where is he going?” 

Duc pointed to the rear. “The other car is with 
us still. What are—” 

A yell from the driver interrupted him. “Nguy- 
hiem! The other is returning. Look, he rapidly ap- — 
proaches!” 

The APC that had roared out of sight came to a 
halt in front of the bus. The Viet Cong driver was 
forced to hit the brakes. 

Duc, holding his AK47, leaned out of the door. 
“Remove yourself from the road or we will kill one 
of the hostages!” 

Gunnar Olson’s head appeared in the turret. 
“Hey!” he yelled. “We demand your surrender.” | 
. “Did you not hear me, running dog of the capi- 
talists?” Duc asked. “I said to get out of the way 
or I will kill a hostage.” 
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“Oh, shit!”.Gunnar said. “Please don’t do that!” 

“Then move!” Duc shrieked in rage. 

“Okay,” Gunnar said. “Just calm down, okay?” 
He ducked back inside the vehicle. The APC went 
into reverse and made way for the bus. 

“Tien len!” Duc screamed at the driver. 

The bus rolled forward and gradually picked up 
speed until it was going all out at 30 miles per 
hour. Khalarijjal, Ngo, Duc, and the Viet Cong 
looked out the back window and saw they were not 
- being pursued. They cheered and congratulated 
each other. © 

The Arab sat down to collect his wits before 
going back to his, amorous pursuit of Uzuri 
Mwanamke. After a few minutes he was able to 
feel his passions aroused at the thought of raping 
her on the back seat. He stood up and started 
toward the Ugandan woman. 

The explosion, although blasting from a height 
above the bus, seemed to vent its force along the 
roadbed. 

The VC driver, -with all tires flat, fought the ca- 
reering bus as it came to a quick, unbidden stop. 
The rear emergency exit flew open and several win- 
dows crashed in. 

“On the floor!” Falconi yelled, charging up the 
aisle from the back. 

' The hostages needed no explanation. They imme- 

diately heeded the order. The Viet Cong, shaken 
and surprised, suddenly found themselves under 
the cover of M16 rifles from all four sides. Duc 
grimaced and made a move. 

“Hang di!” Falconi shouted. His weapon was 
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trained straight on the VC leader’s head. 

Duc sighed. He dropped his AK47 and raised his 
hands. The other Viet Cong followed his example. 

“Off the bus!” Falconi ordered. 

After the prisoners exited the vehicle and were 
taken under guard, the hostages stepped down to 
the road. Dumas Williams displayed a big smile at 
Calvin Culpepper. “Where did you come from?” 

“Our APC whipped past you and dropped us off 
farther up the road,” Calvin explained. He pointed 
to a tree. Its top part, splintered and blackened, 
swayed in the breeze. “I put our last Claymore up 
there. I. saved it for a special occasion. This 
looked like a good time to use it. That baby was 
aimed where | wanted it to go. She blew down and 
hit your tires.” 

“You’re something else, Calvin,” Dumas said. 
“Excuse me a minute, will you?” Dumas walked 
over to where Khalarijjal stood with the Charlies. 
“Hey, asshole!” - 

The Tunisian, frightened and upset, looked wide- 
eyed at the smal] black man. 

“Yaah!” Dumas bellowed as he delivered a seiken 
karate punch straight to Khalarijjal’s middle. 

Khalarijjal bent double with the force of the 

short but powerful blow. — 
. “Bee-yah!”. Dumas, leaping up and spinning 
completely around, executed a perfect flying ma- 
washi tobi geri kick that flipped the Arab into a 
plummeting crash to the ground. 

“Damn!” Dumas said. “I’ve been wanting to do 
that to the son of a bitch for a hell of a long 
time.” 
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Calvin Culpepper looked down at the uncon- 
scious Khalarijjal. “Dumas, where’d you learn that 
bad shit?” 

“I’ve always been little,” Dumas said, winking at 
Calvin. “But I ain’t always been picked on, dude. I 
took up karate a few years after I graduated from 
college.” 

“Yeah!” Calvin said. “Wait’ll I tell grandma.” 

Uzuri Mwanamke, now with her clothing 
straightened up, walked over to Calvin. “Thank 
you, Calvin,” she said. She hesitated. “I want to 
sgay—”-She rushed to him and put her arms around | 
the big black man: “I’m sorry, Calvin. I was wrong 
about you.” 

“Hey, woman!” Calvin said angrily. He pushed 
her away. “You don’t go bad-mouthing me and my 
friends, then start up all lovey-dovey just ’cause we 
pulled your ass out of some bad shit.” 

“Calvin!” Uzuri called out in a. pleading voice. 

He turned and walked away. Archie Dobbs 
stopped him. He whispered, “Hey, what’s the mat- 
ter with you? The lady is trying to make up.” 

Calvin, with his back to Uzuri, grinned. “Yeah, 
baby! And am I gonna make her work at it!” 

Now the two APCs arrived. Top Gordon reverted 
to his job as sergeant major. “This operation ain’t 
over yet! Let’s get these damn POWs moving down 
the road. They got a long walk ahead of ’em.” 

The prisoners, under the guns of the Black Ea- 
gles, turned and began the trek back. Duc spotted 
Luyen Ky standing by the bus. Instantly recogniz- 
ing him and knowing he had betrayed them to the 
Americans, Duc spat. “Traitor!” 
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Luyen only smiled. “I want to show you some- 
thing my new friends taught me, Duc.” 

“What would that be?” Duc demanded. 

Luyen, still grinning, made a fist and thrust the 
middle finger upward. “You are officially flipped 
off, Duc!” 
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EPILOGUE 


Chuck Fagin and Andrea Thuy stood at the edge 
of Camp Nui Dep’s airstrip with Major Rory Riley. 
All three eagerly scanned the horizon, looking for 
any telltale sign of an approaching aircraft. Finally 
the Air Force sergeant in the control bunker yelled 
out at them, “ETA is fifteen minutes, folks.” 

“It’s about time,” Andrea said. The beautiful 
Eurasian woman relaxed her vigil. “I don’t know 
‘why I’m so anxious. We’ve already gotten the offi- 
cial word there. have been no casualties.” 

“I know why I’m nervous,” Fagin said. 

“You should be,” Roy Riley said. “Man!” 

“Hey,” Fagin protested. “It’s my job, ain’t it?” 

“Yeah, but—” Riley let the words hang. 

“Everybody picks on me,” Fagin complained. 

“It’s only because you deserve it, Chuck,” An- 
drea said. 

“Don’t I get credit on a few things?” Fagin 
asked. “I worked a paperwork miracle on the ex- 
Viet Cong Luyen Ky, didn’t I?” 

“Speaking of credit,” Andrea said, “I helped out 
a little bit, huh?” 

“Okay. Okay. You did a little,” Fagin said. Then 
he changed his tune. “You did a /ot.” 
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“The guy is cleared and sworn into the South | 
‘Vietnamese Army by Major Ngubo at Camp Mot,” 
Andrea said. “I arranged for the rather impressive 
ceremony. I ony wish we could have been there to 

see it.” 

’ “But it was me that got him a sergeancy, right?” 

“Right,” Andrea agreed. “Remember I saw to it 
that he received an immediate assignment to the — 
Black Eagle Detachment, right?” 

“Right.” 

The aircraft finally came into view. It swung out 
for a long approach into the camp. Rory Riley 
pulled his binoculars from their case. He focused it 
on the plane. “Are them APCs still with °em?” | 

“No,” Fagin said, shaking his head. “They left 
“one at Camp Mot with the ARVN rangers and the 
other at Camp Ba with the Australians. Those guys 
will put ’em to good use.” 

The C-130 was finally visible as it closed in. The 
Air Force sergeant gave them a final clearance to 
land. Straightening out into a gradual descent, the 
big airplane dropped smoothly, until gently touch- 
_ ing down. It taxied up and swung around. The 
crew chief opened the passenger door and jumped 
down to the ground, installing a stepladder for the 
men getting off. 

The Black Eagles came out one by one. An extra 
. man, Sergeant Luyen Ky, dressed in a brand new 
tiger fatigue uniform, was with them. Falconi led 
the way. As he approached the three people who 
came to greet them he stopped. He stared at Chuck 
Fagin’s battered old canvas briefcase the CIA offi- 
cer held in his hand. 
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“Goddamnit, Fagin!” Falconi exclaimed. “Is there 
an OPLAN in there?” 
“Yes,” Fagin said. “Sorry about that.” 

_ Andrea leaned close to Fagin and whispered, 
“Are you going to tell them about the Russian 
tanks now, or later?”. ; 
“Later,” Fagin whispered back. “Much, much 
later.” 
The entire detachment, happy to be back bu 
apprehensive about seeing Fagin and his famous 
briefcase, walked wearily down to their bunker. 

The war was far from over. 
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GREEN HELL 
IN THE HIGHLANDS 


Viet Cong forces, heavily reinforced by units of 
the North Vietnamese Army, have cut the vital 
road to the fortified" hamlets of the Vietnamese 
highlands, making resupply impossible, threat- 
ening loss of the entire-area to Communist con- 
trol. The.South Vietnamese and American ~ 
Commands in Saigon want the road opened and 
held at any cost, but conventional armored cav- 
alry is ineffective against the enemy’s hit-and- 
run tactics. What are needed are Special Forces: 
mean, hard troopers who can hit even harder and 
run even faster. And that’s Colonel Robert . 
Falconi and his Black Eagles. 


Outgunned and outnumbered, Falconi and his 
men must rely on their wits, their guts, and their 
jungle smarts to carry out their mission. But 
o that’s not enough for Falconi. He wants his Black 
Eagles to smash their way through the jungle 
right up to the enemy’s Death Squad command. 
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